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FOREWORD 


Greenfield  is  located  in  the  Monadnock  Region,  Hillsboro  County, 
in  southern  New  Hampshire.  The  area  of  the  town  is  approximately 
twenty-seven  square  miles  with  sixty-five  miles  of  road.  Five  bodies  of 
water,  Otter,  Zephyr,  and  Sunset  Lakes,  Hogback  and  Mud  Ponds,  are 
within  the  borders.  The  elevation  of  the  village  is  830  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  outlying  hills  rise  to  a  thousand  feet  and  more.  The  summit 
of  North  Pack  Monadnock  Mountain,  which  is  within  the  town,  attains 
a  height  of  2257  feet.  The  community  is  of  an  agricultural  rather  than 
a  manufacturing  nature.  A  grain  mill,  a  carpet  factory,  an  ice  business, 
three  stores,  a  garage,  and  poultry  farms,  furnish  the  principal  employ¬ 
ment.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  a  church  and  town  hall,  a  school- 
house,  a  library,  and  a  fire  station.  The  population  is  407,  a  number 
considerably  augmented  by  summer  residents. 


We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  all  who  have  aided  in  any  way  in  preparing  the  material 
for  this  booklet  and  to  those  who  have  co-operated  with  us  in 
our  celebration  activities.  We  also  wish  to  thank  those  who 
have  contributed  financially. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 
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EARLY  YEARS 


Greenfield  was  incorporated  in  1791  from  parts  of  Lyndeboro, 
Peterborough,  Society  Land,  and  a  strip  between  Lyndeboro  and  Peter¬ 
borough  known  as  Lyndeboro  Slip  or  Gore.  Society  Land  was  a  tract 
not  granted  in  townships  but  reserved  among  members  of  a  “Society” 
or  syndicate.  A  rough  picture  of  the  parts  of  Greenfield  made  up  of 
these  lands  may  be  obtained  by  drawing  an  imaginary  line  running 
through  the  town  house  or  church  from  the  north  border  of  the  town  to 
the  south  border.  The  land  east  of  this  line  may  be  considered  as  orig¬ 
inally  Lyndeboro.  Then  another  line  may  be  drawn  running  from  the 
church,  west  to  the  Contoocook  River  or  west  border  of  the  town.  The 
land  north  of  this  line  was  part  of  Society  Land,  the  land  south  of  the 
line,  Peterborough.  The  “Slip”  lay  between  the  Lyndeboro  and  Peter¬ 
borough  lines.  A  reminder  of  this  land  remains  to  us  today  in  the  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  road  running  from  the  center  of  the  town  past 
the  grain  mill  to  the  Gulf  Road.  The  road  is  still  occasionally  called  the 
“Slip  Road”— meaning,  of  course,  the  road  which  led  to  Lyndeboro  Slip. 

The  Indians  had  ceased  to  be  a  menace  before  the  time  of  our  first 
pioneers.  It  is  evident  that  Greenfield  was  never  the  scene  of  anv  con¬ 
siderable  Indian  camps.  Our  lakes,  meadows,  and  hills  were  probably 
fishing  and  hunting  grounds.  A  fine  Indian  axe  was  brought  to  light  in 
plowing  on  the  Jarvis  Adams’  property  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
dropped  by  a  migratory  party  since  there  is  no  evidence  nearby  of  even 
a  temporary  camp.  A  peculiar  mortar  of  small  circumference,  deeply 
hollowed  from  a  field  stone,  was  found  many  years  ago  high  up  on  the 
slope  of  North  Pack  Monadnock.  Archaeologists  are  unable  to  decide 
whether  it  was  made  by  Indians  or  early  settlers  since  it  is  not  typical. 
At  the  bottom  of  Zephyr  Lake  there  still  rests  a  large  dugout  canoe  filled 
with  rocks.  Because  it  has  never  been  closely  examined,  little  is  known 
of  its  origin.  Like  the  mortar,  this  dugout  also  may  have  been  made  by 
either  Indians  or  pioneers  but  it  is  more  probably  of  Indian  origin.  In 
summer  when  the  light  is  favorable,  one  end  of  the  dugout  may  be 
plainly  seen  through  the  water  by  anyone  familiar  with  its  location. 

According  to  tradition,  the  first  settlers  of  Greenfield  were  three  men, 
Simeon  Fletcher,  Amos  Whittemore,  and  Alexander  Parker.  The  earli¬ 
est  date  found  in  connection  with  any  settlers  is  1758,  the  year  in  which 
Simeon  Fletcher  received  the  deed  signed  by  John  Mason  (a  descendant 
of  the  John  Mason  of  the  Masonian  Grant)  for  land  in  what  is  now  the 
eastern  part  of  Greenfield  but  was  then  Lyndeboro.  The  homestead 
which  was  founded  on  these  acres  was  occupied  by  five  generations  of 
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Fletchers.  Four  generations  were  born  there.  Simeon  Fletcher  was  the 
first  man  in  town  to  cut  hay  enough  to  winter  a  cow.  His  first  house  was 
the  usual  log  cabin.  When  the  fortunes  of  the  family  improved  and 
when  the  proximity  of  a  sawmill  permitted,  a  frame  house  was  built.  At 
a  still  later  date,  Philip  Fletcher,  Jr.,  a  grandson  of  Simeon,  erected  a 
fine  brick  house  on  the  same  location.  This  brick  house,  built  in  the 
early  eighteen  hundreds,  was  a  square  structure  with  four  chimneys 
affording  each  room  a  fireplace.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  were  decorated 
with  stenciling;  the  wood  work  included  beautifully  fluted  moldings  and 
cornices.  This  splendid  old  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  previous  to 
1890.  Today  the  spot  is  marked  only  by  a  cellar  hole  on  the  abandoned 
road  which  leads  off  from  the  old  Mountain  Road  to  Lyndeboro  and 
comes  out  at  the  four  corners  at  the  place  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Ella 
Emery.  Some  of  the  brick  from  the  old  Fletcher  house  was  used  in  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Fred  Brooks  house.  Simeon  Fletcher  gave  the 
land  for  the  first  cemetery  in  town.  The  little  burying  plot  is  in  the 
woods  near  the  Lyndeboro  line,  some  distance  from  any  present  road. 
Simeon  Fletcher  is  buried  there  but  the  location  of  his  grave,  like  that 
of  many  others,  is  lost.  Three  Fletchers,  Simeon  Sr.,  Simeon  Jr.,  and 
Philip,  served  in  the  Continental  Army  during  the  Revolution.  Simeon 
Jr.  settled  on  the  Martha  Blanchard  place.  Philip  remained  on  his  father 
Simeon’s  place.  The  Greenfield  checklist  still  carries  the  names  of 
Fletchers,  descendants  of  Simeon. 

Amos  Whittemore  is  credited  with  naming  the  town.  His  holdings 
were  also  in  that  part  of  Greenfield  which  was  then  Lyndeboro.  He  was 
established  here  by  1771  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  came  several 
years  earlier.  He  and  Alexander  Parker  are  traditionally  known  to  be 
Simeon  Fletcher’s  only  neighbors  in  the  earliest  days.  The  spot  where 
Amos  Whittemore  built  his  log  cabin  is  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  fine 
old  brick  house  now  owned  by  Edward  P.  Holt.  When  there  is  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  snow  on  the  ground,  the  very  slight  depressions  marking  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  cabin  may  still  be  seen.  The  brick  house  now  standing  was 
built  by  Amos  Whittemore  somewhat  later.  The  material  used  was 
made  within  the  limits  of  his  farm  where  remnants  of  the  brick  yard 
may  still  be  found.  The  house  is  a  good  example  of  the  typical  brick 
structure  build  by  the  more  prosperous  citizens  of  the  period  and  is  one 
of  the  few  such  homes  left  standing  in  our  town.  The  exterior  has  been 
changed  but  little.  The  interior  arrangement  has  been  altered  somewhat 
but  several  of  the  fireplaces  with  their  beautiful  mantels  and  rope 
columns  remain  intact.  The  lovely  old  staircase  still  graces  the  front 
hall.  Amos  Whittemore  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolution  and 
took  part  in  the  Battle  of  White  Plains.  He  lies  in  the  Whittemore  ceme¬ 
tery  within  sight  of  the  home  which  he  founded. 
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Residence  of  Edward  P.  Holt— Built  by  Amos  Whittemore 


From  family  records  it  appears  that  Alexander  Parker  came  to  the 
wilderness  of  Society  Land  in  1766  and  struck  the  first  blow  in  that  part 
of  the  forest.  His  log  cabin,  which  stood  until  1823,  was  built  on  almost 
the  exact  spot  now  occupied  by  the  home  of  the  late  Frank  Russell.  The 
well  under  the  present  house  is  the  one  dug  in  the  front  yard  of  the  old 
log  house.  When  Jeremiah  Baldwin  established  his  sawmill  about  1794, 
a  frame  barn  was  built  on  the  knoll  somewhat  to  the  southwest  of  the 
log  house.  In  1850  the  subsequent  owner,  Nahum  Russell,  moved  the 
barn  across  the  yard  and  added  two  fifteen  foot  “bands”  or  sections  to 
the  front  of  it.  The  building  stands  today  as  the  barn  attached  to  the 
present  house  by  a  shed.  Alexander  Parker  was  for  many  years  the  lead¬ 
ing  spirit  in  his  locality.  He  urged  new  settlers  to  establish  homes  and 
was  constantly  planning  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  For  those 
times  he  was  a  man  of  wealth.  We  are  told  he  was  for  many  years  the  larg  - 
est  taxpayer  in  Society  Land.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  in  1775, 
he  answered  the  call  of  his  country  and  enlisted  in  Captain  John  Parker's 
Company,  a  part  of  Colonel  Timothy  Bedel’s  Regiment  of  Rangers.  He 
was  always  afterward  known  as  Captain  Parker.  In  his  old  age  he  went 
to  Antrim  to  live  with  this  son,  David,  where  he  died  in  1815. 

After  these  three  original  settlers,  Simeon  Fletcher,  Amos  Whitte¬ 
more,  and  Alexander  Parker,  others  soon  followed,  settling  first  on  the 
scattered  hill  tops  or  less  frequently  near  the  meadows.  These  distant 
neighbors  often  signalled  to  one  another  by  means  of  blazing  torches 
held  aloft.  By  1775  many  homes  had  been  established  in  that  portion 
of  the  town  which  was  then  Lyndeboro.  The  parts  which  were  sections 
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of  Peterborough  and  Society  Land  were  more  sparsely  settled.  The  bat¬ 
tle  of  Lexington  on  April  19,  1775,  electrified  the  country.  At  this  time 
Greenfield  was  not  a  town;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  a  correct 
nst  of  the  men  who  went  to  the  war  from  here.  It  can  only  be  said  that 
practically  every  able  bodied  man  from  sixteen  to  sixty  and  over  armed 
himself  with  whatever  weapons  he  possessed  and  marched  off  to  fight 
for  liberty.  The  location  of  many  homes  where  these  brave  men  lived 
within  our  present  township  have  been  located.  Various  legends  survive 
concerning  some  of  these  patriots  who  left  their  hard  won  homes  to  de¬ 
fend  their  country.  One  tells  of  Amos  Whittemore,  whose  wife,  Molly, 
decided  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  that  his  attire  was  not  suitable  for 
such  a  noble  purpose.  She  therefore  sheared  a  black  sheep,  prepared 
the  wool,  spun  the  yarn,  wove  the  cloth,  and  cut  and  made  a  pair  of 
pantaloons;  all  this,  supposedly,  within  twenty-four  hours! 

John  Reynolds  was  building  his  barn  (still  standing  and  now  owned 
by  Charles  Hodges)  when  word  reached  him  of  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
He  thereupon  drove  his  axe  into  a  beam  where  the  mark  may  still  be 
seen  and  immediately  departed  to  take  his  place  with  the  defenders. 

The  scattered  inhabitants  of  Society  Land  assembled  at  the  home  of 
Deacon  Aiken  in  Antrim  and  elected  Isaac  Butterfield  of  Greenfield  their 
captain  and  marched  toward  Boston.  They  went  to  Tyngsboro  where 
they  met  General  Stark  who  told  them  there  were  enough  men  near 
Boston  and  advised  them  to  return  and  plant  their  corn  but  to  hold 
themselves  ready  to  march  at  a  moment’s  notice.  He  also  told  them  that 
however  rusty  their  guns,  he  knew  of  no  men  to  whom  he  would  sooner 
trust  his  life  in  the  hour  of  battle.  The  company  returned.  Isaac  Butter¬ 
field  later  joined  the  North  Continental  Army  and  eventually  became  a 
major.  He  lived  on  a  road,  now  abandoned,  not  far  from  where  the 
present  state  road  crosses  the  Greenfield-Bennington  town  line.  A  de¬ 
pression  marks  the  site  of  the  home  he  built.  His  door  stone  with  his 
initials  and  date,  I.  B.  1779,  crudely  carved,  may  be  seen  nearby.  This 
stone,  with  the  inscription  outward,  at  a  later  date  was  put  into  the  wall 
bordering  the  road  and  was  familiar  to  the  many  who  passed  that  way. 
More  recently  the  stone  has  fallen  backward  out  of  the  wall,  face  up, 
and  would  now  be  passed  unnoticed  unless  the  dead  leaves  were 
brushed  away  from  the  inscription. 

After  the  Revolution  was  over  in  1781,  men  could  once  more  return 
to  the  task  of  hewing  homes  from  the  forest.  New  settlers  now  came  into 
this  area  in  larger  numbers.  Some  moved  in  from  nearby  towns;  many 
came  greater  distances  from  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  and  from  An¬ 
dover,  Salem,  and  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts.  Scattering  tracts  were 
cleared  and  settled  in  the  parts  of  the  town  familiar  to  us  at  the  present 
time  but  some  of  the  neighborhoods  first  settled  are  now  little  known 
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and  growing  up  to  woodland.  During  these  years  Simeon  Fletcher  had 
several  neighbors.  One  was  John  Savage,  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
who  kept  the  first  tavern  in  town.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a  cellar  hole 
nlear  the  town  line  on  the  road  leading  into  Greenfield  over  the  mountain 
from  Lyndeboro,  past  the  Dwight  Sayles  place.  This  Sayles  place  was 
built  and  occupied  by  a  son  of  John  Savage,  William,  known  as  “Moun¬ 
tain  Bill.”  John  Savage  and  his  wife,  Mary,  are  buried  in  the  little  ceme¬ 
tery  given  to  the  town  by  Simeon  Fletcher.  The  slate  stones  marking 
their  graves  and  that  of  John  Fletcher,  son  of  Simeon,  are  the  only  three 
now  remaining  visible.  Hezekiah  Dunckley,  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
and  a  man  prominent  in  town  affairs,  was  another  neighbor  of  Simeon 
Fletcher.  His  home  was  high  on  the  slope  of  Rose  Mountain,  close  to 
the  Lyndeboro  line,  above  the  present  home  of  Robert  Thomas.  John 
Grant  lived  at  the  Thomas  place  at  this  time. 

Russell  Hill,  where  Alexander  Parker  made  his  home,  became  well 
settled  as  the  years  passed.  Robert  Rogers’  home  was  on  that  part  of 
the  slope  known  as  Sunset  Hill.  Robert  Alexander’s  house  was  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Coville  house.  Well  known  to  fishermen  of  today  is 
the  Alexander  brook  which  flows  down  over  the  hill  through  what  was 
the  Robert  Alexander  farm.  Toward  the  Francestown  side  of  the  hill 
were  other  early  houses  of  whose  occupants  we  have  no  definite 
knowledge. 

The  hill  now  known  as  the  “Top  of  the  World’’  was  undoubtedly 
settled  at  this  time.  In  this  vicinity  William  Glover,  Jonathan  Gillis, 
Douglas  Robinson,  and  Samuel  Hixon  made  their  homes,  now  overtaken 
by  woods  and  pastures  and  for  many  years  forgotten. 

The  Ramseys  had  been  established  since  1774:  James,  at  the  place 
now  owned  by  Dr.  Sawyer;  his  uncle,  John  Ramsey,  on  the  adjoining 
farm.  Ebenezer  Farrington  made  his  home  at  the  present  Larry  W. 
Flynn  place  in  1779.  Charles  Cavender’s  home  was  not  far  away.  The 
names  of  all  four  of  these  men  appear  on  the  Revolutionary  Rolls. 

An  old  road,  now  discernible  only  by  the  two  bordering  stone  walls 
marching  sturdily  up  hill  and  down,  across  brooks  and  through  thick 
underbrush,  came  in  from  Francestown  near  the  present  home  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Davis.  It  led  across  the  pastures  to  Sunset  Lake  and  beyond  there 
joined  the  road  to  Bennington.  There  were  half  a  dozen  houses  along 
the  old  road.  The  house  of  James  Bayle  (Bailey)  was  near  the  Green- 
field-Francestown  line.  Ebenezer  Coster  seems  to  have  made  his  home 
about  half  a  mile  distant.  It  is  certain  that  considerably  later,  Aaron 
Hardy  lived  near  the  lake. 

One  of  the  first  roads  in  the  section  led  over  the  shoulder  of  North 
Pack  Monadnock,  past  the  present  Atwood  house,  through  Lyndeboro 
Slip,  to  Peterborough.  A  large  tract  of  land  bordering  this  road  was 
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purchased  by  Deacon  Joshua  Holt  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  previous 
to  1780.  The  price  paid  was  a  pair  of  oxen.  Deacon  Holt  had  six  sons 
and  five  daughters.  Four  of  the  sons,  Joshua  Jr.,  John,  Timothy,  and 
Stephen,  cleared  land  for  farms  on  the  tract.  Joshua  Jr.  established  his 
horns  in  the  northern  portion  at  the  present  Zillessen  place.  He  served 
in  the  Revolution  previous  to  coming  to  Greenfield.  John’s  farm  was  on 
the  aforementioned  Mountain  Road,  as  was  Timothy’s,  but  Timothy’s 
holdings  were  just  across  the  line  in  Peterborough.  Stephen,  who  lived 
nearly  a  century,  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  George  W.  Putnam. 
All  of  these  four  brothers  were  deacons  in  the  Greenfield  church,  held 
various  town  offices,  and  were  prominent  in  the  community.  They  spent 
their  lives  and  died  on  the  farms  they  wrested  from  the  wilderness.  Four 
of  Joshua’s  daughters  married  Greenfield  men.  Phoebe  married  Joseph 
Batchelder  who  lived  on  the  place  which  is  now  the  summer  home  of 
Alden  Foss.  Chios  married  Francis  Bowers  and  lived  nearby  but  across 
the  Peterborough  line  near  Happy  Valley.  Mary  was  the  wife  of  Isaac 
Foster  and  lived  near  Brantwood  Camp.  Abiah  married  Daniel  Kimball, 
who  at  an  early  date  located  presumably  in  the  same  vicinity.  He  too 
had  served  in  the  Revolution.  While  he  was  clearing  his  land,  he  slept 
in  a  large  hollow  log  and  stopped  the  entrance  with  a  stump  to  exclude 
the  inquisitive  forest  animals.  He  was  accustomed  at  this  time  to  walk 
three  miles  to  Peterborough  to  get  his  bread  baked.  Soon  after  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Abiah  Holt,  he  removed  to  Hancock.  Hannah,  another  daugh¬ 
ter,  married  a  distant  cousin,  Ephraim  Holt.  They  arrived  at  a  slightly 
later  date  after  the  town  was  incorporated,  and  lived  on  the  next  place 
east  of  John’s,  near  the  present  road  leading  to  the  so-called  Adams’ 
Chalet.  The  father,  Deacon  Joshua  Holt,  retained  his  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  town  and  church  although  he  never  made  his  home  here. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  could  come  here  and  assemble  his  nine  children 
in  two  hours— a  remarkable  feat  for  1790  when  the  fastest  means  of  com¬ 
munication  and  travel  was  by  horseback.  He  could  visit  them  all  with¬ 
out  passing  any  house  or  land  other  than  that  owned  by  his  sons  or  sons- 
in-law.  Direct  descendants  of  Jashua  Holt,  through  Stephen,  are  promi¬ 
nent  in  town  affairs  to  this  day. 

In  1789  Peter  Peavey  of  Wilton  bought  wild  land  in  Lyndeboro  Slip 
at  the  foot  of  North  Pack  Monadnock.  Within  a  year  his  brother, 
Thomas,  followed  him  here  and  took  up  a  tract  to  the  south  bordering 
Peter’s.  They  both  had  Revolutionary  War  records.  A  road,  long 
abandoned,  led  up  the  steep  hill  from  the  Gulf  Road,  past  the  Peavey 
cabins  and  on  up  to  the  Mountain  Road.  The  log  cabin  Peter  Peavey 
built  may  be  considered  typical  of  those  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who 
chose  to  clear  land  from  the  unconquered  forest.  This  particular  cabin 
was  about  eighteen  feet  square.  A  stone  fireplace  and  chimney  reached 
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to  above  the  level  of  the  loft  floor;  from  here  it  was  topped  off  with 
sticks  and  clay.  There  was  no  glass  for  the  three  small  windows;  instead 
oiled  paper  was  used  in  one  while  the  other  two  were  stopped  by  boards 
which  were  removed  only  when  light  was  needed  or  the  clemency  of  the 
weather  allowed.  The  doorway  was  wide  enough  to  permit  the  dragging 
in  of  a  hand  sled  loaded  with  logs  for  the  huge  fireplace.  The  log  walls 
were  chinked  with  moss.  In  the  cabin  the  blazing  logs  furnished  light 
as  well  as  heat  and  were  probably  supplemented  at  night  by  a  knot  of 
brightly  burning  pitch  pine  propped  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  This  pitch 
pine  grew  abundantly  on  the  plains  between  Sunset  and  Otter  Lakes 
and  was  the  object  of  yearly  journeys  of  the  early  settlers  from  here  and 
also  from  surrounding  towns. 

Peter  Peavey  moved  his  household  goods  from  his  previous  home  in 
Wilton  by  ox  team;  his  wife  followed  on  horseback  with  the  baby,  Peter 
Jr.,  in  her  lap.  The  horse  was  also  laden  with  a  pair  of  saddle  bags,  a 
large  bundle  behind  the  saddle  and  a  tin  lantern  hanging  from  the  pom¬ 
mel.  Because  the  horse  travelled  faster  than  the  oxen,  stout-hearted 
Lucy  Peavey  soon  overtook  her  husband  and  went  on  ahead.  At  the  last 
house  she  passed,  she  lighted  the  candle  in  the  lantern,  not  because  it 
was  dark  but  because  there  would  be  no  other  means  of  lighting  the 
fire.  She  now  had  to  leave  the  travelled  path  and  continue  alone 
through  the  forest,  guided  only  by  blazed  trees.  She  reached  the  new 
cabin  in  time  to  kindle  the  first  fire  before  her  husband’s  arrival. 

Joseph  Severence’s  home  was  to  the  west  of  the  Peavey  places.  No 
trace  of  a  road  leads  to  it  today  and  indeed  the  exact  location  cannot 
be  pointed  out.  There  were  other  early  comers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Foss  place.  William  Blunt  lived  somewhere  nearby  on  the  old 
Gulf  Road  which  then  ran  somewhat  north  of  its  present  course.  Also 
on  the  old  road  was  John  Dane’s  home.  He  had  at  least  one  near  neigh¬ 
bor  whose  name  is  unknown. 

The  customary  manner  of  clearing  land  from  the  virgin  forest  was  to 
fell  the  trees  and  burn  them.  The  logs  not  entirely  consumed  bv  this 
first  burning  were  rolled  together  and  again  set  afire.  It  was  of  primary 
importance  that  some  sort  of  food  be  grown  as  soon  as  possible.  Rye, 
hoed  in  among  the  stumps  and  rocks,  was  usually  the  first  crop  and 
yielded  well  on  the  new  ground.  Potatoes  and  turnips  were  planted  in 
much  the  same  fashion  and  also  provided  the  needed  food  for  the 
winter.  Corn  was  grown  after  the  land  had  been  cultivated  a  few  years. 
Beans  and  pumpkins  were  staples  in  the  diet.  Flax  was  important  and 
grew  well  on  new  land.  It  was  the  women’s  work  not  only  to  spin  and 
weave  the  flax  for  clothing  and  household  use  but  also  to  harvest  and 
prepare  it. 
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North  Pack  Monadnock  from  Greenfield 


The  ox  was  the  most  useful  animal  of  the  farm.  Only  one  cow  was 
usually  kept  at  first  because  there  was  but  little  pasturage  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  using  the  cleared  land  for  food  crops.  Swine  were  allowed 
to  forage  in  the  woods  for  their  own  sustenance. 

For  a  few  years  wolves  were  a  menace  to  the  domestic  animals.  Fox¬ 
es  and  bobcats  abounded  and  are  still  common  to  us  today.  Deer  have 
always  been  numerous,  but  moose,  though  plentiful  in  the  early  days, 
have  practically  disappeared. 

Philip  Fletcher  once  encountered  a  bear  face  to  face  when  he  was 
on  his  way  to  visit  his  brother,  Simeon.  These  beasts,  until  they  were 
exterminated  many  years  later,  were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  settlers. 
The  last  bear  was  killed  in  1860  on  the  shoulder  of  Crotched  Mountain 
in  a  pasture  belonging  to  the  late  Frank  Russell. 

Turkeys  and  other  game  birds  were  plentiful  and  were  used  to  some 
extent  for  food.  The  passenger  pigeons,  within  recent  years  extinct, 
came  in  vast  flocks  and  were  slaughtered  by  the  hundreds  for  food. 
Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  there  was,  in  back  of  the  Jarvis 
Adams  home,  a  so-called  pigeon  stand  where  the  birds  were  caught  in 
quantities  in  a  net. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hardships  encountered,  the  land  was  eagerly  taken 
up  by  the  men  who,  through  their  perseverance  and  industry,  became 
the  founders  of  the  town. 
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The  first  petition  to  the  General  Court  of  New  Hampshire  to  set 
apart  the  town  of  Greenfield  was  in  May  1784.  It  was  signed  by  forty- 
eight  men  including  most  of  those  already  mentioned.  Another  petition, 
to  which  new  names  were  added,  followed  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  The  petitioners  were  persuaded  not  to  change  their  status  for 
three  years.  Apparently  nothing  was  done  for  six  years.  In  April  1790, 
the  following  petition  was  addressed  to  the  General  Court. 

“Petition  for  the  Setting  Off  Of  the  Northwest  Part 
of  the  Town  (Lyndeboro)  1790” 

“To  the  Honorable  General  Court  of  the  State  of  N.  H.: 

The  Petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society  Land,  So  Called, 
humbly  shews  that  your  Petitioners,  Living  in  Said  Society,  Labour 
under  many  disadvantages  and  inconveniences  by  not  Being  in  a  Cor- 
porated  Town,  And  cannot  Enjoy  Such  Privileges  as  to  Render  their 
Circumstance  Agreeable.  Wherefore,  your  Petitioners  Humbly  Pray  that 
that  Northwest  Part  of  the  town  of  Lyndeboro,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
hath  for  some  years  past  been  desirous  of  being  better  accommodated, 
May  be  Annexed  to  that  part  of  the  Society  Land  Lying  South  and 
Southerly  of  the  Crotched  Mountain  with  Lyndeboro  Slip,  and  in¬ 
corporated  into  a  town  therewith,  and  your  Petitioners,  as  in  Duty 
Bound,  Will  Ever  Pray:  Benjamin  Pollard,  Stephen  Gould,  Alexander 
Parker,  Robert  Rodgers,  Samuel  Farmer,  William  Glover,  Douglass 
Robinson,  William  McCrae,  Ebenezer  Farrington,  Thomas  Addison, 
John  Waugh,  Pyam  Herrick,  Samuel  Cudworth,  Samuel  Weeks,  Oliver 
Holt,  William  Wilson,  Robert  Alexander,  Thomas  Atkison,  John  Chase, 
Timothy  Cudworth,  Jonathan  Gillis,  James  Ramsey,  Robert  Waugh, 
John  McMaster,  Charles  Cavender,  John  Ramsey.  Societyland,  April  ye 
27,  1790.” 

On  May  25,  1790  another  petition  was  submitted  to  the  General 
Court  and  read  as  follows:  The  Petition  of  the  Subscribers,  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  a  gore  of  land  lying  between  Lyndeborough  and  Peterborough, 
known  by  the  name  of  Lyndeboro  Gore,  Humbly  Shews:  That 
your  Petitioners  have  been  encouraged  to  settle  in  this  Mountain¬ 
ous  part  of  this  State,  in  expectation  of  being  incorporated  with 
some  Adjacent  Inhabitants  into  a  body  Politic  with  the  same 
privileges  that  other  towns  enjoy,— that  your  petitioners  and  famileys 
Consist  of  Forty-one  souls,  and  live  Seven  miles,  or  upward,  from 
Lyndeboro  Meeting  house,  and  in  addition  to  the  badness  of 
Travel  generally  attending  new  Settlements,  we  have  to  cross  the  Petit 
Manadnack  Mountain  to  attend  Public  Worship,— that  we  have  not 
power  to  raise  any  money  for  laying  out  and  repairing  highways  or 
Schooling  our  children,— that  public  Instruction  in  the  great  duties  of 
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life  and  education  of  our  Children  we  Esteem  as  a  duty  and  Privilege, 
and  think  it  of  great  importance,  either  in  a  Religious  or  political  view, 
which  we  are,  by  our  local  Situation,  deprived  of,  and  must  so  remain 
or  quit  our  habitation  unless  relieved  by  the  Honorable  General  Court,— 
that  That  part  of  Lyndeborough  that  is  adjacent  to  us  lies  west  of  the 
Petit  Monadinock  Mountains  and  that  part  of  the  Society  land  that  lays 
South  of  the  Crotched  Mountain,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Contoocook  River  can  never  be  Accommodated  in  any  other  way  than 
by  being  incorporated  together  with  us  and  one  Range  of  Lots  in  the 
Town  of  Peterborough,  and  that  with  them  we  think  ourselves  Able  to 
make  every  Necessary  provision  for  the  enjoyment  of  Privileges  and 
Advantages  that  other  towns  enjoy. 

Therefore  we  pray  that  your  Honors  would  incorporate  us  with  the 
Inhabitants  above  mentioned  into  a  body  Politic,  with  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  and  Emmunities  that  are  enjoyed  by  other  Towns  in  this  State, 
or  Grant  us  Reliefe,  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall  see  fit:  Joseph  Batch- 
elder,  Joshua  Holt,  Peter  Pevey,  Joseph  S.  Severence,  Thomas  Pevey, 
Nathan  Lovejoy,  John  Lovejoy,  John  Fletcher,  William  Blunt,  John 
Holt,  John  Dane,  Timothy  Holt. 

Lyndeborough  Gore,  May  25th  1790.” 

Peterborough  consented  to  the  foregoing  in  1790  as  follows:  “Voted, 
to  grant  to  the  persons  petitioning  the  General  Court  the  east  Range  of 
Peterborough  in  Case  they  obtain  from  Lyndeborough  and  other  places 
what  they  have  petitioned  for  to  be  incorporated  into  a  Town. 

Attest,  Thomas  Steele,  Town  Clerk. 

Peterborough,  October  18  day,  1790.” 

Greenfield  was  finally  incorporated  June  15,  1791,  and  was  com¬ 
posed  of  portions  of  Society  Land,  Peterborough  and  Lyndeboro,  and 
land  between  the  two  last  named  towns,  called  Lyndeboro  Slip  or  Gore. 

When  Greenfield  was  incorporated  it  already  had  a  considerable  pop¬ 
ulation  and  was  growing  rapidly.  The  petitions  of  1784  and  1790  were 
signed  by  eighty-eight  different  men.  There  were  others  who  did  not 
sign.  No  census  was  taken  of  the  new  town  until  1800  when  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  reached  its  maximum,  934.  The  distribution  of  the  people  in 
1791  was  quite  different  from  that  of  today.  There  was  no  village;  every 
home  was  a  farm  of  considerable  extent.  Each  household  was  an  indi¬ 
vidual  unit  producing  practically  all  materials  needed  for  food,  clothing, 
and  general  use.  These  farms  were  scattered  more  or  less  evenly 
throughout  the  township  including  districts  almost  unknown  today. 

By  studying  old  deeds,  genealogies,  and  searching  the  memories  of 
the  oldest  residents,  many  of  whom  are  now  deceased,  the  following 
townspeople  of  1790  to  1800  have  been  placed  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
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tainty.  There  were  three  Burnham  brothers,  Stephen,  James,  and  Na¬ 
thaniel,  all  of  whom  had  enviable  records  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
One  of  these  brothers  lived  at  the  present  Eaton  Sargent  place,  the 
other  two  were  nearby.  Joseph  Ellinwood’s  home  was  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  north  of  the  Sargent  place.  Joseph  Herrick  was  settled  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cain.  Both  of  these  men  were  also  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution. 

William  Holt,  another  veteran,  who  came  from  Lyndeboro  and 
was  not  related  to  the  family  of  Joshua  Holt,  built  his  house  on  a  hill  in 
what  is  now  woodland,  southeast  of  the  Ralph  Sayles  place.  The  present 
Sayles  home  was  probably  built  by  William  Holt’s  son,  Oliver. 

On  the  land  now  owned  by  James  Whitney,  William  Abbott  from 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  made  his  home.  One  of  his  neighbors  was 
Simon  Lowe.  The  Persons  family  were  at  the  present  Taylor  farm  and 
Hugh  McAddams  (a  name  which  soon  became  corrupted  to  Addams 
and  Adams)  was  at  the  present  Atwood  place.  Hugh  McAddams  came 
from  Londonderry;  he,  Simon  Lowe,  and  the  Persons  men  had  military 
records.  The  home  of  John  Johnson  cannot  be  located  but  was  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  During  the  engagement  his  brother- 
in-law,  David  Carleton,  was  mortally  wounded  and  was  carried  from  the 
battlefield  by  Mr.  Johnson.  William  Parker  located  between  the  present 
Kittredge  place  and  Greenvale  Cemetery.  The  Goulds  had  been  settled 
some  time;  Daniel,  at  the  place  now  owned  by  Louis  Bowes  and  Rich¬ 
ard,  his  half-brother,  a  short  distance  northwest  of  where  the  McCor¬ 
mack  family  lives  today.  No  road  now  leads  to  the  spot.  Stephen  Gould, 
who  served  several  years  with  the  Revolutionary  forces,  was  prominent 
in  town  affairs.  The  location  of  his  home  is  as  yet  undetermined.  David 
Bean  lived  at  the  center  of  the  town  and  probably  built  the  little  house 
now  owned  by  Thomas  Coughlan.  Thomas  Addison  owned  the  farm 
which  is  the  property  of  Joseph  Belmore.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
he  built  the  old  red  house  which  stood  on  this  spot  many  years  ago. 
William  Darrah  lived  on  the  hill  now  owned  by  the  Battles  estate  (Top 
of  the  World)  and  of  the  two  houses  there,  built  the  more  westerly  one. 
Benjamin  Pollard  located  where  Hollywood  Lodge  stands  today. 

Asa  Butman  built  his  home  near  the  top  of  Russell  Hill.  The  place 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  William  A.  Merrill  had  been  the  property  of  Moses 
Lewis  since  1774.  It  was  occupied  for  over  one  hundred  years  by  three 
generations  of  the  family.  Jonas  Center  came  from  Woburn  in  1792  and 
built  a  log  house  on  the  farm  by  the  Contoocook  River  near  the  covered 
bridge  on  the  Hancock  road.  Most  of  the  other  citizens  of  Greenfield  in 
its  early  years  can  be  placed  in  some  certain  district  of  the  town 
although  the  exact  location  of  their  homes  is  unknown. 


Charles  Daniel  Emerson,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Hollis  by  authority  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  called  the  first  Town  Meeting  on  July  5,  1791  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Daniel  Gould  ( Louis  Bowes’  house ) . 
The  meeting  immediately  adjourned  to  a  building  in  use  as  a  meeting 
house.  Here  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 

Town  Clerk:  Joseph  Herrick. 

Constables:  Robert  Day,  Samuel  Ramsey. 

Selectmen:  Joseph  Herrick,  James  Ramsey,  Joshua  Holt. 

Town  Treasurer:  John  Reynolds. 

Tythingmen:  Nathaniel  Burnam,  Benjamin  Pollard. 

Fence  Viewers:  Ebenezer  Farrington,  Stephen  Burnham. 

Surveyors  of  Highways:  Joseph  Herrick. 

The  boundaries  of  the  town  were  defined  by  the  General  Court  at 
the  time  of  incorporation. 

In  December  1791  the  line  between  Greenfield  and  Lyndeboro  was 
corrected.  A  year  later  the  fact  that  all  were  not  in  accord  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  expressing  the  dissatisfaction 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Greenfield.  This  peti¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  ten  men  expressing  their  grievances  as  follows,  .  .  . 
That  it  is  with  unspeakable  sorrow,  they  consider  themselves  as  included 
within  the  bounds  of  said  Greenfield  to  which  they  have  been  uniformly 
and  decidedly  opposed,  since  the  first  Movement  with  respect  to  said 
Greenfield,  and  with  which  they  never  can  with  any  degree  of  content¬ 
ment  be  connected,  .  .  .  That  they  are  all  on  the  borders  of  Frances- 
town  and  within  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles  of  Francestown  meeting 
house  .  .  .  That  they  have  long  attended  public  worship  in  said  Fran¬ 
cestown,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  nearest  and  most  convenient 
for  them;  but  on  account  of  the  minister  whom  they  highly  esteem— and 
can  be  better  accomodated  with  the  Schools  there,  than  in  any  other 
place  .  .  .  That  the  distance  from  the  place  now  talked  of  for  holding 
public  worship  in  Greenfield,  is  a  quarter,  or  a  third  further,  from  your 
petitioners  and  the  road  much  worse,  and  always  likely  to  be  so,  and 
the  real  center  of  Greenfield  still  more  distant,  and  the  annexing  your 
petitioners  to  Francestown  will  mend  the  form  of  that  Town  without 
injuring  that  of  Greenfield— your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  they  may 
be  rescued  from  the  bondage  of  belonging  to  Greenfield,  or  living  within 
the  limits  of  it,  and  be  annexed  to  Francestown.  .  . 

Greenfield  sent  a  committee  of  three  to  the  General  Court  to  defend 
the  town  against  what  it  considered  a  mutilation  of  its  boundaries.  The 
General  Court,  however,  upheld  the  demands  of  the  petitioners  and  a 
part  of  the  northeast  portion  of  the  town  was  set  off  to  Francestown.  In 
1872  some  additional  territory  was  added  to  Francestown  in  order  to 
straighten  the  town  line. 
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Congregational  Church 


MEETING  HOUSE 

The  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Elwyn  C.  Smith  was  orig¬ 
inally  located  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  Jarvis  Adams  property.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  1791  it  was  the  property  of  the  “Proprietors.’’  Who  these  “Pro¬ 
prietors”  were  and  why  they  owned  the  building  is  unknown.  Occasional 
preaching  had  been  held  here  and  this  was  the  meeting  house  where 
the  first  town  officers  were  elected.  “Meeting  house”  should  be  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  a  building  used  by  the  people  for  any  secular  or  religious 
gathering.  In  1792  three  men.  Deacon  Cram,  Joseph  Ellinwood,  and 
Paul  Cragin  were  appointed  to  appraise  the  meeting  house.  The  com¬ 
mittee  reported  it  was  worth  twelve  pounds.  The  town  voted  to  raise 
the  twelve  pounds  to  purchase  the  building  from  the  Proprietors  and 
also  to  raise  nine  pounds  more  to  repair  it. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  times  to  hire  surveyors  to  determine  the 
center  of  a  town;  on  a  suitable  spot  close  to  this  center  the  meeting 
house  was  built  and  about  it  a  village  developed.  In  October  1793  the 
citizens  of  Greenfield  voted  to  center  their  town  and  began  to  discuss 
building  a  new  meeting  house.  It  was  decided  that  the  best  place  to 
build  was  “near  where  Ebenezer  Coster’s  house  now  stands  between  the 
two  brooks.”  Here  our  church  stands  today.  In  June  1794  the  building 
in  use  as  a  meeting  house  was  moved  from  the  present  Adams  property 
to  the  spot  it  now  occupies  on  Elwyn  C.  Smith’s  land.  It  continued  in 
use  as  a  meeting  house  for  about  two  years.  The  town  voted  to  sell  it  in 
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April  1796.  This  venerable  little  house  has  been  occupied  as  a  private 
residence  ever  since.  In  recent  years  it  has  again  served  the  public,  this 
time  as  the  central  telephone  office.  In  June  1794  the  town  voted  “to 
build  on  a  small  hill  in  Coster’s  cleared  land,  so  called,  and  have  accord¬ 
ingly  set  up  a  stake  and  spotted  a  stump  for  front  of  the  house,  and,  al¬ 
though  we  do  not  altogether  approve  the  ground  in  its  present  state, 
we  yet  think  that  by  the  labor  of  the  inhabitants  it  may  be  made 
eligabel  and  all  things  considered  recommend  it  as  the  best  place.” 

In  December  of  the  same  year  the  town  voted  “to  give  Mr.  Hugh 
Gregg  seventy-five  pounds  for  which  sum  he  is  to  get  a  meeting  house 
frame  of  the  same  construction  of  the  meeting  house  in  Temple  which 
frame  is  to  be  delivered  fit  to  raise  on  the  spot  where  the  house  is  to 
stand  by  the  first  of  September  next  and  he,  said  Gregg,  is  to  give  bond 
to  the  town  for  the  performance  of  same.”  Hugh  Gregg  was  a  resident 
of  Greenfield  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  massive  timbers  of 
the  frame  were  hewn  from  trees  within  the  township.  The  frame  was  de¬ 
livered  satisfactorily  and  the  fifteen  inch  underpinning  of  native  stone 
was  laid.  In  August  1795  it  was  decided  to  have  one  hundred  men  to 
raise  the  meeting  house,  “nine  from  Peterborough,  nine  from  Lynde- 
borough,  nine  from  Temple,  nine  from  Francestown,  nine  from  Wilton, 
nine  from  Hancock,  six  from  the  Society.”  The  date  chosen  for  the 
raising  was  September  16,  1795. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  times  food  and  drink  was  furnished 
by  the  town  for  those  who  gave  of  their  time  and  strength  to  this  tre¬ 
mendous  task.  A  committee  advised,  “one  hogshead  of  West  India  Rum, 
half  a  Quintal  of  Cod  Fish,  half  a  hundred  of  sugar,  the  raisers  to  have 
a  baiting  at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  a  dinner  at  one  of  the  clock.” 
A  committee  of  seven,  Captain  Whittemore,  Benjamin  Abbott,  John 
Reynolds,  Stephen  Burnham,  Charles  Cavender,  Elijah  Bradstreet,  and 
Joseph  Herrick,  were  chosen  to  purchase  and  care  for  the  stores.  The 
whole  town  was  expected  to  turn  out  “to  fix  the  meeting  house  and 
raise.”  Rev.  Mr.  Goodridge  of  Lyndeboro  and  Dr.  John  Peabody  were 
invited  to  be  present.  Isaac  Foster  and  Joseph  Batchelder  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  keep  order  on  the  grounds.  The  frame  was  raised  on  the  appoint¬ 
ed  day,  September  16,  1795,  by  means  of  inch  and  a  half  rope,  four 
blocks,  and  ladders. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  was  boarded  and  shingled  as  soon  as 
possible  but  was  not  painted  for  three  years.  The  citizens  of  1941  would 
not  recognize  the  old  town  house  as  it  was  when  first  completed.  What 
is  now  the  west  side  of  the  building,  was  the  front  and  faced  the  south 
toward  Main  Street.  The  structure  was  also  shorter  by  the  length  of  the 
vestibule.  No  belfry  nor  steeple  relieved  the  outline.  There  were  five 
entrances  painted  green. 
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The  surrounding  land  was  in  a  primitive  state  but  was  soon  cleared 
of  bushes,  logs,  trees,  and  stumps.  The  common  was  leveled  and  sowed 
with  hay  chaff.  The  grave  yard  was  laid  out  north  of  the  meeting  house. 
In  1799  the  town  voted  to  fence  this  yard  with  a  board  fence.  Also  on 
the  town  land  provision  was  made  for  a  pound  somewhat  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  meeting  house  toward  the  Francestown  road.  Those  who 
desired  were  allowed  to  build  horse  sheds  on  three  sides  of  the  meeting 
house  but  were  not  to  infringe  on  the  common  in  front  of  it.  A  day  was 
appointed  on  which  numbers  were  drawn  to  determine  the  location  of 
each  man’s  shed. 

The  interior  of  the  meeting  house  in  these  early  days  was  as  much 
different  from  today  as  the  exterior.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
meeting  house  was  used  not  only  as  a  church  but  also  for  town  meet¬ 
ings  which  were  sometimes  held  as  often  as  once  a  month.  Skilled  work¬ 
manship  was  required  for  the  interior  finish;  therefore  it  was  several 
years  before  it  was  completed.  Money  was  obtained  for  the  work  bv  sell¬ 
ing  pews  by  number  to  the  highest  bidder.  Prices  were  surprisingly 
high.  A  deed  was  given  the  purchaser  for  his  pew  which  became  a  part 
of  his  estate  to  do  with  as  he  saw  fit. 

The  interior  of  the  meeting  house  was  unpainted,  the  natural  wood 
being  left  to  take  on  the  patina  of  time.  There  was  one  floor  only  but 
a  gallery  was  built  across  the  front  and  two  sides.  The  lofty  pulpit, 
reached  by  narrow  stairs,  was  placed  about  midway  between  the  floor 
and  gallery  against  the  long  north  side.  A  large  sounding  board  was 
suspended  over  the  pulpit.  Directly  below  the  pulpit  was  a  high  pew 
which  the  deacons  occupied,  facing  the  congregation.  The  other  pews 
were  constructed  on  three  sides  of  the  room  and  occupied  the  entire 
bodv  of  the  building  as  well  as  the  gallery.  These  pews  were  built 
somewhat  like  a  pen,  verv  high  and  about  six  feet  square.  Within,  nar¬ 
row  board  seats  were  built  along  the  sides  and  left  uncushioned.  They 
were  hinged  in  order  to  give  more  room  when  the  congregation  arose 
for  prayer.  Often  a  ladder-back  rush  seated  chair  was  placed  within  the 
pew.  At  the  center  of  the  south  gallery  was  a  special  pew  for  the  singers. 
Unbelievable  though  it  may  seem  now,  no  means  for  heat  was  provided 
nor  deemed  necessarv  for  about  twenty  years. 

J  J  J 

Thus  we  have  a  mental  picture  of  the  meeting  house  as  it  was  built 
in  the  first  days  of  the  town.  It  filled  a  long-felt  want  and  became  the 
spiritual  and  political  center  of  the  town’s  activities.  It  is  the  same 
building  that  stands  todav  though  it  presents  a  far  different  appearance 
both  inside  and  out. 

No  major  alteration  was  made  in  the  meeting  house  until  1825  when 
the  belfry  was  added;  this  was  accomplished  by  building  a  tower  out¬ 
side  of  the  easterly  end  (toward  the  Francestown  road)  of  the  building. 
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The  dimensions  of  this  tower  were  the  same  as  that  part  of  it  which 
rises  above  the  roof  today.  A  bell  was  obtained  by  subscription  and 
hung  in  the  belfry  to  call  the  people  together  for  town  meetings  and 
summon  them  to  worship.  While  being  tolled  at  the  death  of  Simeon 
Fletcher,  the  bell  became  cracked.  In  1848  the  town  voted  to  buy  a 
new  bell,  the  one  that  we  hear  today. 

It  was  also  in  1848  that  the  whole  interior  of  the  meeting  house  was 
changed.  A  petition  was  granted  to  allow  the  upper  part  or  gallery  to 
be  made  into  a  separate  second  floor  for  use  as  a  church,  provided  it 
could  be  done  at  no  expense  to  the  town.  The  lower  part  of  the  building 
continued  to  be  used  for  town  meetings. 

In  1867  the  town  house  was  turned  a  quarter  of  the  way  around  so 
that  it  took  its  present  position.  Much  preparation  was  necessary  before 
the  feat  could  be  accomplished.  A  life  long  resident  who  witnessed  the 
event  described  the  actual  turning  as  being  done  by  means  of  rollers 
motivated  by  block  and  tackle  with  a  one-horse  sweep.  At  the  same 
time  the  ground  floor  was  lowered  about  two  feet  to  its  present  level. 
Three  hundred  dollars  was  raised  by  the  town  to  make  these  alterations. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tower  which  had  been  added  in  1825  was  now 
removed  and  the  whole  building  lengthened  to  its  present  dimensions 
by  an  addition  to  the  front  containing  on  the  first  floor  two  stairways 
with  a  vestibule  between. 

A  fund  used  to  purchase  a  clock  for  the  belfry  was  collected  by  the 
school  children  of  the  town,  augmented  by  generous  contributions  from 
former  residents.  The  presentation  speech  was  made  by  Charles  P.  Hop¬ 
kins,  aged  twelve,  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  on  June  15,  1891. 

In  1938,  $250  was  raised  by  the  town  to  remove  the  west  staircase 
in  the  vestibule  and,  in  its  place  on  the  ground  floor,  build  a  kitchen. 
The  new  kitchen  was  equipped  by  the  Woman’s  Club,  Grange,  Ladies 
Benevolent  Association,  and  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

There  are  only  three  ancient  public  buildings  remaining  in  New 
Hampshire  which  continue  to  house  both  the  church  and  the  town  hall 
under  one  roof.  Our  meeting  house,  built  in  1796,  is  the  oldest  of  the 
three. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 

Immediately  after  the  incorporation  of  Greenfield  in  1791  proceed¬ 
ings  were  started  to  establish  a  church.  On  September  7,  1791,  at  the 
house  of  Joshua  Holt,  Jr.,  an  ecclesiastical  council  formally  organized 
the  Church  of  Christ  with  twenty-eight  members. 

The  original  members  were: 

Deacon  Benjamin  Cram 

Hawthorn  Cram  and  Rachel,  his  wife 
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Robert  Day  and  Mary,  his  wife 
Philip  Fletcher  and  Mary,  his  wife 
Joseph  Batchelder  and  Phoebe,  his  wife 
George  Person  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife 
Mary  Carlton,  wife  of  Thomas  Carlton 
Deriah  Blunt,  wife  of  William  Blunt 
Joshua  Holt  and  Hannah,  his  wife 
Widow  Mary  Fletcher 
James  Ramsey  and  Mary,  his  wife 
John  Dane  and  Deborah,  his  wife 

The  above  were  in  communion  with  other  churches  before  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Greenfield  church. 

The  following  were  admitted  on  profession  of  faith  at  the  time  of 
organization : 

John  Reynolds  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife 
William  Burnham  and  Huldah,  his  wife 
Hannah  Burnham,  wife  of  S.  Burnham 
Lucy  Peavey,  wife  of  Peter  Peavey 

Joshua  Holt,  Sr.,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  father  of  Joshua  Holt, 
Jr.,  gave  the  church  its  first  communion  set  consisting  of  a  pewter  tank¬ 
ard,  two  cups,  and  two  plates.  This  communion  set  remained  in  use 
until  1902  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  more  modern  service,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wingate  Sargent.  The  old  communion  set  was  sold 
about  1910. 

For  several  years  after  its  organization  the  church  had  no  resident 
minister.  The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  different  preachers  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  until  Rev.  Timothy  Clark,  according  to  the  church 
records,  became  the  first  settled  minister.  He  was  ordained  on  January 
1,  1800.  The  town  voted  to  give  him  “settlement  of  $600  viz:  $400  laid 
out  in  lands  and  (said)  lands  remain  as  a  parsonage  to  Town  forever  and 
$200  as  his  own  property  and  a  salary  of  $250  during  his  service  as  min¬ 
ister.” 

Rev.  Clark  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  in  1811.  From  old 
deeds  it  is  ascertained  that  he  owned  the  land  either  where  the  present 
parsonage  stands  or  where  Charles  R.  Hopkins  now  lives.  He  probablv 
made  his  home  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  places. 

In  November  1811  the  church  invited  Rev.  John  Walker  to  become 
their  preacher.  For  about  ten  years  the  church  continued  to  prosper; 
then  dissension  arose,  finally  to  such  a  degree  that  many  withdrew  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peterborough.  In  1834  the  Greenfield  branch 
of  the  Peterborough  Presbyterian  Church,  together  with  some  from  the 
Congregational  Church  here,  formed  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Green¬ 
field.  They  built  the  “New  Church”  located  on  the  lot  just  south  of  the 
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Library  where  the  cellar  hole  may  be  plainly  seen  today.  This  church 
continued  in  existence  about  thirty  years  until  the  diminishing  popula¬ 
tion  could  no  longer  support  two  churches.  The  last  service  held  in  the 
church  was  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Woodbury  Hopkins.  The  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Church  now  combined  with  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  The  Evangelical  Church  building  was  sold  and  was 
made  into  tenements.  The  structure  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1901. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  1834,  the  older 
church  carried  on  under  great  difficulties  until  1839  when  it  reorganized 
as  a  Congregational  Church.  Interest  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  possible  in  1848,  when  the  meeting  house  was  remodelled,  for  the 
Congregational  Church  to  assist  financially  in  order  that  the  upper  floor 
might  be  reserved  entirely  for  its  services.  In  1867  the  Congregational 
and  Evangelical  Churches  combined  under  the  name  of  “The  Union 
Congregational  Church”  and  as  such  exists  today. 

When  the  interior  changes  were  made  in  1848,  a  small  gallery  for 
the  singers  was  built  across  the  south  end  of  the  church.  About  1870 
the  Ladies  Circle  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  an  organ  which  was  at 
first  placed  in  the  gallery.  In  1878  the  organ  was  moved  from  the 
gallery  to  a  position  beside  the  pulpit  and  enclosed  by  black  walnut 
woodwork.  At  the  same  time  the  high  pulpit  platform  was  lowered  and 
a  new  black  walnut  pulpit  set,  chairs,  and  communion  table  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Ladies  Circle.  September  6,  1897  Mrs.  Edward  Swift  pre¬ 
sented  a  reed  organ  to  the  church  in  memory  of  her  mother,  Betsy 
Hardy  Bailey.  In  1900  the  church  was  closed  for  five  months  during 
which  time  a  steel  ceiling  was  put  up,  woodwork  painted,  walls  papered, 
carpet  renovated,  and  the  pews,  now  in  use,  installed.  A  room  for  the 
use  of  the  pastor  was  made  beside  the  pulpit  where  the  wing  pews  had 
formerly  stood.  The  partition  was  of  black  walnut  to  correspond  with 
that  around  the  choir  loft.  In  1904  the  old  windows  were  replaced  by 
those  of  stained  glass  given  in  memory  of  Zebediah  Peavey  and  family. 
Deacon  Jacob  and  Martha  J.  Gould,  John  Ramsey,  M.  D.,  and  family, 
Eliza  Richardson  Gould,  Philena  S.  Gould,  William  and  Sabrina  H.  Ath¬ 
erton,  Leonard  Bailey  and  Betsy  Hardy  Bailey.  The  interior  of  the 
church  was  again  redecorated  in  1938. 

In  1903  the  Congregational  Church  acquired  the  former  home  of 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Gould  for  a  parsonage.  By  1914  the  need  was  felt  for  a 
new  parsonage  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Fred 
Brooks,  and  George  Reynolds  was  appointed.  It  was  voted  to  use  $1500 
of  the  church  funds  and  borrow  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $3000  for  the 
building  of  a  new  parsonage.  The  old  parsonage  was  sold  and  moved  to 
its  present  location  on  Sand  Hill  on  the  Bennington  road  where  it  is  now 
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Gilman  Fletcher  Building  in  1890— Formerly  Evangelical  Church 


occupied  by  Mrs.  Elisha  Goodwin.  The  new  parsonage  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one  and  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1915. 

Church  services  were  held  intermittently  in  the  schoolhouse  in  South 

J 

Greenfield  beginning  in  1897.  The  first  meeting  was  led  by  Deacon 
John  Fletcher.  Starting  in  1905  services  were  held  regularly  every  Sun¬ 
day  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  years.  The  pastor  of  the  Greenfield  church 
usually  conducted  the  services  but  his  place  was  sometimes  taken  by  the 
Lyndeboro  minister  or  some  visiting  clergyman.  Twenty-five  or  thirty 
people  attended  the  meetings.  After  the  church  services  were  discon¬ 
tinued  at  about  1911,  a  Sunday  School  was  established  which  continued 
for  a  shorter  period. 

A  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1805  under  the  name  of  “The 
Peterborough  and  Society  Land  Baptist  Church’’  in  what  is  now  Ben¬ 
nington.  Among  its  members  were  a  few  from  Greenfield.  The  name 
of  the  organization  was  changed  a  number  of  times;  it  was  eventually 
incorporated  into  the  Antrim  Baptist  Church.  A  meeting  house  was 
built  before  1812  on  a  knoll  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bennington-Peter- 
borough  road,  in  Greenfield,  near  the  Bennington-Greenfield  town  line, 
south  of  the  railroad  crossing.  Facts  concerning  the  history  of  the 
building  are  very  meager  but  it  appears  that  after  a  short  time  the  struc¬ 
ture  was  demolished  and  the  lumber  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
house  in  Bennington.  In  1836  the  town  of  Greenfield  voted  to  allow  the 
Baptist  Society  use  of  their  meeting  house  on  certain  Sundays  during 
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the  year.  A  branch  of  the  Lyndeboro  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in 
Greenfield  in  1839  with  nine  members.  After  three  trying  years  it 
seemed  wiser  to  reunite  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Lyndeboro.  There 
have  been  no  further  efforts  to  establish  a  Baptist  Society  here. 

In  1913  the  Hillsboro  parish  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  estab¬ 
lished  a  mission  in  Greenfield.  From  then  on  to  the  present  date  Mass 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  hall  of  the  schoolhouse  building  every  Sun¬ 
day  during  the  summer  months.  Mass  was  also  held  one  Sunday  a 
month  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  until  1936  when  the  small  win¬ 
ter  population  and  the  facilities  of  transportation  made  attendance  at 
the  Bennington  church  practical. 

CEMETERIES 

Land  for  the  first  cemetery,  previously  mentioned,  was  given  by 
Simeon  Fletcher  from  a  part  of  his  cleared  land.  It  is  situated  some 
distance  north  of  the  Mountain  Road  to  Lyndeboro  and  is  now  com¬ 
pletely  overgrown.  The  only  visible  stones  remaining  are  those  of  John 
Fletcher  who  died  in  1792  and  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Savage  who 
died  in  1821  and  1825  respectively. 

A  tradition  persists  that  there  are  graves  on  a  knoll  near  the  west 
shore  of  Zephyr  Lake,  south  of  Whiting’s  ice  house,  between  the  road 
and  railroad  track.  One  legend  is  that  these  are  Indian  graves.  How¬ 
ever  archaeologists  find  nothing  in  the  vicinity  to  substantiate  this 
theory.  Another  tale  is  that  either  one  or  perhaps  two  Abbott  boys,  sons 
of  William  Abbott,  are  buried  here.  The  boy  or  boys  were  drowned  in 
the  lake.  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  they  would  have  been  buried  at 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  because  their  home  was  some  miles  distant  on 
the  side  of  North  Pack  Monadnock  and  members  of  their  family  are 
buried  in  the  church  yard.  Stones  of  the  traditional  graves  by  the  lake 
have  been  seen  within  thirty  years  but  at  that  time  they  were  flat  on  the 
ground.  There  were  once  several  homes  in  what  is  now  pasture  land 
nearby  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  some  family  used  this  spot  as  a 
private  yard. 

In  the  northwest  part  of  the  town  in  remote  pasture  land  belonging 
to  Harry  Dorr  are  the  graves  of  two  Butterfield  children.  The  spot  is 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  Isaac  Butterfield  door  stone  and  cellar 
hole  but  no  road  ever  led  to  it.  The  graves  were  marked  by  field  stones 
but  frosts  of  upward  of  a  century  and  a  half  and  the  encroaching  forest 
have  altered  their  positions  and  embedded  them  until  they  appear  a 
natural  part  of  the  terrain.  After  Isaac  Butterfield  moved  to  Frances- 
town  previous  to  1790,  his  brother  Samuel  lived  in  the  vicinity  at  least 
twenty  years,  perhaps  occupying  the  same  house.  It  is  unknown  to 
which  family  the  children  belonged.  A  contagious  disease  was  re- 
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sponsible  for  their  early  death  and  lonely  burial. 

On  the  land  of  Amos  Whittemore,  ground  was  set  aside  for  a  family 
cemetery  which  was  also  used  by  neighboring  families.  Fully  half  the 
graves  here  are  marked  only  by  field  stones.  The  earliest  dated  stone  is 
that  of  Abraham  Burnam  who  died  March  14,  1780.  Major  Amos  Whit¬ 
temore,  one  of  the  three  first  settlers  of  Greenfield,  lies  buried  here 
within  sight  of  the  house  he  built.  This  Whittemore  cemetery  was  never 
a  public  burying  ground  but  within  recent  years  the  town  has  assumed 
the  care  of  it. 

A  short  distance  west  of  the  home  of  George  Shea  is  a  small  private 
cemetery  containing  eight  graves  of  members  of  the  Knight  and  Shea 
families.  The  earliest  date  of  interment  is  1886. 

The  land  back  of  the  meeting  house,  set  aside  in  1796  by  the  town, 
was  used  as  a  burying  ground  until  no  new  lots  were  available.  The  in¬ 
inscription  of  the  earliest  marked  stone  is  as  follows:  “In  memory  of  Mrs. 
Eunice  Pollard,  wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Pollard,  Jr.,  who  departed  this 
life,  May  2,  1794  in  the  26th  year  of  her  age, 

Retire  my  friends,  dry  up  your  tears 
I  shall  arise  when  Christ  appears.” 

A  number  of  graves  are  marked  by  field  stones.  The  receiving  tomb 
was  built  by  the  town  in  1866. 

In  1878,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  enlarge  the  old  cemetery 
north  of  the  church,  land  was  purchased  by  the  town  one  mile  east  of 
the  village,  near  Zephyr  Lake  and  designated  as  Greenvale  Cemetery. 
The  plot  contained  eight  acres  laid  out  in  lots  and  was  enclosed  by  a 
picket  fence.  The  first  interment  was  that  of  Benjamin  Hardy  in  1879. 
The  wrought  iron  entrance  gates  and  laid  granite  walls  erected  in  1923 
are  the  generous  gift  of  the  late  William  Whittemore  in  memory  of  his 
father  and  mother,  George  and  Elizabeth  Whittemore.  The  cement 
driveway  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Emma  Gipson  in  memory  of  her  broth¬ 
er,  William  Whittemore.  The  cemetery  was  enlarged  in  1934  under  the 
Civil  Works  Administration  program.  The  town  was  required  to  furnish 
only  the  materials  and  equipment.  The  granite  wall  was  extended  the 
length  of  the  addition  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Emma  Gipson. 


ROADS 

The  first  road  into  Greenfield  came  between  Winn  and  Rose  Moun¬ 
tains  from  Lyndeboro,  down  past  the  present  Dwight  Sayles  place  and 
ran  as  it  is  travelled  today.  Another  very  early  road  led  from  Lyndeboro 
to  Peterborough,  entering  Greenfield  south  of  a  tributary  of  Stoney 
Brook  and  leading  over  the  shoulder  of  North  Pack  Monadnock  past 
the  Atwood  place. 
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At  the  time  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1791,  many  of  the  roads 
familiar  to  us  now  were  in  use  though  in  a  primitive  state.  In  addition 
a  network  of  crude  roads,  some  of  which  were  further  developed  and 
some  soon  abandoned,  led  to  the  scattered  farms  and  outlying  districts. 
Early  town  records  refer  repeatedly  to  roads  being  laid  out  to  accommo¬ 
date  some  isolated  farm  or  abandoned  as  the  population  shifted.  Many 
of  these  roads  have  disappeared  completely  while  others  may  be  traced 
by  the  bordering  stone  walls  or  an  occasional  stone  culvert. 

The  road  from  Greenfield  village  to  Bennington  originally  followed 
a  wandering  course  past  Cragin’s  house  and  Boyle’s  house  at  Sunset 
Lake,  following  for  the  most  part  a  slightly  more  easterly  course  than 
now.  The  present  road  was  opened  and  the  old  one  discontinued  in 
1831. 

Greenfield  was  on  the  direct  line  of  travel  from  northern  points  and 
Vermont  to  Nashua.  The  need  was  felt  for  a  road  suitable  to  accommo¬ 
date  teams  heavily  loaded  with  freight  and  for  a  stage  line.  After  con¬ 
siderable  controversy  the  Forest  Boad  was  laid  out  through  Hancock, 
Greenfield,  and  Lyndeboro,  thus  connecting  Charlestown  with  Nashua. 
In  1832  the  Greenfield  section  of  the  road  was  built  and  the  first  stage 
line  established.  A  stage  line  was  operated  until  the  advent  of  the  rail¬ 
road  in  1874. 

In  1861  the  Gulf  Road,  as  it  now  runs,  was  opened  and  the  older 
road  discontinued.  The  latter,  after  passing  Clarence  Lowe’s  house,  ran 
further  north  than  at  present  along  the  ridge,  past  the  site  of  the  old 
Dane  place  and  other  farms  long  gone,  coming  out  on  the  present  road  in 
the  Foss  neighborhood.  The  shortest  route  to  Peterborough  from  Green¬ 
field  village  was  by  way  of  the  Slip  Road,  to  the  Gulf  Road,  and  thence  to 
Peterborough.  An  early  road  to  Francestown  which  has  long  been 
abandoned,  led  past  the  south  shore  of  Sunset  Lake,  across  pasture  land 
once  dotted  by  farms,  to  Alice  Davis’  present  home,  thence  on  to  Fran¬ 
cestown. 

A  common  route  travelled  in  1830  from  Francestown  to  Bennington 
and  Antrim  entered  Greenfield  on  the  east  side  of  Russell  Hill  and  led 
across  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town.  It  passed  directly  in  front  of 
the  home  of  the  late  Frank  Russell  and  continued  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  past  what  is  known  as  the  Mark  Rogers  place,  over  roads  and 
past  farms  long  abandoned,  until  it  reached  the  present  Greenfield- 
Bennington  state  road. 

In  1885  a  road  was  built  beginning  at  the  four  corners  in  South 
Greenfield  and  running  northeast^to  the  Greenfield-Lyndeboro-Frances- 
town  corner  near  Edward  P.  Holt’s  present  home.  The  purpose  of  the 
road  was  to  furnish  a  more  direct  route  over  which  the  farmers  could 
bring  their  milk  to  the  railroad  station  for  shipment. 


BRIDGES 


At  the  time  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1791,  there  was  a  bridge 
across  the  Contoocook  River  just  below  the  bend,  downstream  (north) 
from  the  present  covered  bridge.  In  1810  after  a  long  controversy  with 
the  town  of  Hancock,  a  new  bridge  called  the  County  Bridge  was  built. 
The  road  leading  to  this  bridge  may  still  be  easilv  followed  beginning 
near  Lawrence  N.  Flynn’s  house  and  continuing  to  the  river.  In  1852 
we  joined  with  Hancock  in  building  the  first  covered  bridge  on  the  site 
of  the  present  one.  The  old  covered  bridge  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
last  built  in  the  state.  During  the  disastrous  flood  of  March  1936  the 
old  bridge  was  damaged  beyond  repair.  The  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  heeded  the  petitions  of  interested  parties  and  a  new  covered 
bridge  was  constructed,  as  nearly  as  was  practical  a  replica  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  one.  It  was  built  as  a  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
project. 

About  a  mile  up  stream  above  the  covered  bridge  was  the  Dennis 
Bridge  named  for  the  Dennis  family  who  settled  nearby  on  the  Hancock 
side  of  the  river  in  1784.  In  1800  Greenfield  joined  with  Hancock  in  re¬ 
pairing  this  bridge.  There  is  no  surviving  record  of  just  what  kind  of 
bridge  this  was  but  it  was  probably  of  the  simple  log  stringer  tvpe.  In 
1863  a  wooden  truss  bridge  with  high  boxed-in  sides  was  built.  The 
iron  truss  bridge  which  spans  the  river  today  was  built  in  1906. 

TAVERNS  AND  HOTELS 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  early  taverns  were  not  inns  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  They  were  the  homes  of  the  innkeepers 
where  weary  travelers  could  put  up  their  horses  over  night  and  they 
themselves  could  use  their  own  blankets  and  sleep  on  the  common  room 
floor. 

John  Savage  lived  and  kept  a  tavern,  said  to  be  the  earliest  in  town, 
on  the  Mountain  Road  leading  into  Lyndeboro  above  the  present  Dwight 
Sayles  place.  John  Savage  was  a  tithing  man  and  was  appointed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  travel  over  this  road  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  believed  that  another  early  tavern  was  kept  at  the  house  now 
owned  by  Alden  Foss  on  the  Slip  Road  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
village. 

For  nearly  a  century  there  was  a  tavern  on  the  site  of  Mrs.  Perley 
Russell’s  home.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  first  tavern  occupving  the  spot 
other  than  that  it  burned  previous  to  1824.  An  ell  was  not  destroyed 
and  became  a  part  of  the  succeeding  tavern.  John  Carkin  opened  the 
second  tavern  in  1824.  In  1881  one  of  his  successors,  H.  H.  Duncklee, 
sold  the  inn  to  J.  D.  Emerson,  who  was  a  conductor  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  and  who  remodeled  the  building  inside  and  out.  The 
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THE  MAYFIELD  HOUSE. 

old  ell  was  moved  away  and  stands  today  on  the  road  to  the  grain  mill. 
It  is  occupied  by  Octavis  Marquis  and  owned  by  the  late  Frank  Shea. 
The  hotel  was  now  called  “The  Mayfield  House.”  It  enjoyed  prosperity 
and  was  a  popular  resort  for  summer  boarders  until  a  disastrous  fire 
burned  it  to  the  ground  in  January  1896.  The  barn  was  not  destroyed 
and  stands  today  a  landmark  on  the  village  street. 

After  the  Mayfield  House  was  burned  John  D.  Emerson,  the  last 
proprietor,  built  a  new  hotel  near  Otter  Lake.  In  the  intervening  years 
it  has  seen  several  owners  and  been  used  for  a  period  as  a  summer 
home.  It  is  now  once  more  open  in  summer  as  Hollywood  Lodge  and 
run  by  John  Petersen. 

Between  1870  and  1880  George  H.  Putnam  built  for  a  hotel  the 
structure  just  south  of  Hopkins  Brothers  and  Belcher’s  store.  He  car¬ 
ried  on  the  establishment  until  his  death  in  1914.  Mrs.  Putnam  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  transient  lodgers  until  1920.  Mr.  Putnam  kept  a  livery 
stable  in  connection  with  the  hotel. 

Joseph  Boyle  bought  the  old  Jaquith  place  at  Sunset  Lake,  re¬ 
modelled  it  and  ran  it  as  Boylehurst  Inn  during  the  summer  from  1913 
to  1916. 

Miss  Nellie  Maher,  the  late  Misses  Mary,  Margaret,  and  Katherine 
Maher  opened  their  home  on  the  Slip  Road  as  an  inn  in  1915.  The  old¬ 
er  house  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  1935  but  the  Misses  Maher  re¬ 
built.  Miss  Nellie  Maher  continues  to  run  the  house  as  Checkerboard 
Farm. 

During  the  period  from  1890  to  the  early  1900’s  many  city  people 
came  to  Greenfield  to  spend  their  vacations  with  families  who  made  a 
business  of  caring  for  summer  boarders.  In  1892  two  roads,  one  from 
the  Greenfield-Hancock  road  and  one  from  the  Greenfield-Bennington 
road,  were  constructed  leading  into  Otter  Lake  Park  in  order  to  develop 
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it  into  a  summer  resort.  George  S.  and  Charles  F.  Peavey  were  the 
owners  of  the  property  and  the  prime  movers  in  the  enterprise.  Many 
tents  were  erected,  cottages,  a  dance  pavilion,  and  a  band  stand  were 
built.  Ambitious  plans  were  made  to  further  develop  the  park  until  it 
should  become  the  equal  of  any  resort  in  the  state.  Preaching  was  held 
here  each  Sunday  afternoon,  well  attended  by  people  from  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns.  Sunday  school  groups  from  many  places  made  Otter 
Lake  the  object  of  a  pleasant  day’s  journey.  In  1897  George  Joslin  of 
Bennington  put  a  steamer  on  the  lake  and  leased  the  cafe  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  grounds.  Although  the  plans  made  were  never  realized,  the 
park  was  popular  as  a  picnic  grounds  and  vacation  spot  for  many  years. 

SCHOOLS 

As  soon  as  possible  after  Greenfield  was  incorporated,  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  was  established.  In  1792  a  committee  was  appointed  to  divide  the 
town  into  seven  districts  and  thirty  pounds  was  raised  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Before  schoolhouses  could  be  built,  school  was  kept  in  the 
homes  or  barns.  As  the  town  grew,  four  more  districts  were  added.  The 
money  raised  was  apportioned  according  to  the  assessed  valuation  of 
each  district.  The  town  appointed  as  superintendent  one  citizen  whose 
duty  it  was  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  examine  and  certify  the 
teachers,  select  the  textbooks,  and  make  to  the  town  an  annual  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Aside  from  this  superintendent,  each 
district  was  a  unit  in  itself.  The  residents  of  the  individual  districts 
held  separate  school  meetings,  elected  prudential  committees  which 
hired  the  teachers,  arranged  for  their  board,  provided  fuel,  kept  the 
schoolhouse  in  repair,  and  were  responsible  for  the  economical  expendi¬ 
ture  of  all  moneys.  Two  terms,  varying  from  six  to  twelve  weeks  were 
usually  kept,  one  in  summer  and  one  in  winter,  or,  more  properly  in 
late  fall  and  in  late  spring.  Often  all  districts  did  not  keep  school  both 
terms  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

District  Number  One  embraced  the  Russell  neighborhood  in  South 
Greenfield.  The  dilapidated  school  building  still  standing  near  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks  was  built  in  1867  by  William  L.  Savage.  School  was  kept 
here  until  1920.  This  schoolhouse  was  used  as  a  community  center  for 
some  years.  Church  services  and  Sunday  School  were  held  here  inter¬ 
mittently  from  1897  to  1911.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood  enjoyed 
social  gatherings  and  held  suppers  in  the  building  during  the  same 

There  had  been  a  previous  schoolhouse  on  the  same  spot.  One  who 
had  taught  here  in  her  earlier  years  described  the  interior  of  the  older 
schoolhouse  as  arranged  with  the  scholars’  benches  in  “boat  form,”  that 
is,  two  rows  of  seats  set  at  an  angle  to  each  other  and  on  an  incline  with 
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the  highest  at  the  back.  The  stove  was  in  the  center  front.  A  seat  for 
the  bad  boys  was  near  the  teacher’s  desk. 

The  schoolhouse  in  District  Number  Two  was  on  a  road,  now 
abandoned,  to  the  west  of  the  Friedrich  place.  It  was  known  in  that 
part  of  the  town  as  “The  White  Schoolhouse.”  School  was  kept  here 
regularly  until  1885. 

Number  Three  was  the  village  district.  The  present  schoolhouse 
was  built  in  1885  at  a  cost  of  $4500.  The  older  schoolhouse  had  been 
moved  from  the  site  to  a  location  on  the  Bennington  road.  It  was  re- 
modeled  and  is  now  occupied  by  Thomas  Burke. 

The  District  Number  Four  schoolhouse  was  beside  a  road,  now  no 
longer  in  use,  near  the  Greenfield-Bennington  town  line.  Nahum  Rus 
sell,  Jr.,  father  of  the  late  Frank  Russell,  built  the  schoolhouse  and  his 
son  attended  here.  Bennington,  after  its  incorporation  in  1842,  joined 
with  Greenfield  in  the  support  of  the  school.  After  1878  Greenfield  re¬ 
linquished  its  supervision  but  continued  to  aid  in  its  support,  when 
there  were  Greenfield  pupils  to  attend,  up  to  1885. 

The  old  District  Number  Five  schoolhouse  still  stands  by  the  road 
near  Larry  W.  Flynn’s  house.  School  was  kept  here  until  the  new 
schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  Bennington-Peterborough  road  near  Law¬ 
rence  N.  Flynn’s  in  1912. 

The  schoolhouse  in  the  Sixth  District  was  known  as  the  “Blunt 
Schoolhouse.”  It  was  located  on  the  old  Gulf  Road,  a  short  distance 
south  of  Alden  Foss’  summer  home.  Reports  on  this  school  cease  after 
1870. 

The  old  “Red  Schoolhouse”  of  District  Number  Seven,  also  known 
as  the  “Jake  Savage  Schoolhouse,”  was  located  a  considerable  distance 
west  of  the  Sundine  place  (formerly  Elijah  Clover  farm)  on  a  road  now 
discontinued.  No  school  was  kept  here  after  1893. 

District  School  Number  Eight  was  located  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town  between  the  so-called  Foote  house  and  the  place  now  owned  bv 
Normand  Cleaveland  (John  Robertson  farm).  The  school  building  was 
moved  here  from  an  earlier  location  on  an  old  road  leading  up  the  hill 
from  the  Foote  place.  This  was  the  “Horace  Greeley  Schoolhouse”  so- 
called  because  Horace  Greeley  attended  the  school  for  one  term.  He 
was  spending  the  winter  with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson,  who 
lived  about  a  mile  away  beside  the  river.  In  1866  the  district  joined 
with  District  Number  Five  and  the  Number  Eight  schoolhouse  was 
abandoned. 

District  Number  Nine  was  in  the  west  part  of  the  town  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Contoocook  River.  There  were  two 
schoolhouses  in  succession  here.  No  school  was  kept  after  1870. 

The  schoolhouse  in  District  Number  Ten  was  located  on  the  corner 
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south  of  the  Conant  house.  The  seats  for  the  pupils  were  in  four  rows 
arranged  in  steps,  the  highest  at  the  back.  It  was  the  last  schoolhouse 
in  town  to  be  heated  by  a  fireplace.  The  children  went  across  the  road 
to  the  Abbott  place  (now  owned  by  Arthur  Varnum)  to  get  drinking 
water.  School  was  kept  here  until  1885.  The  building  was  eventually 
moved  to  a  spot  on  the  plains  on  the  Greenfield-Bennington  road  and  is 
now  a  summer  cottage  owned  by  R.  H.  Hartigan  of  East  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

District  Number  Eleven  was  on  the  road  which  passes  over  the 
shoulder  of  North  Pack  Monadnock  about  a  half  mile  above  the  Harry 
Atwood  place.  In  1857  when  the  last  term  of  school  was  taught  here 
the  teacher  and  all  the  scholars  were  members  of  the  Luke  Felch  fam¬ 
ily.  The  district  was  joined  to  District  Number  Six. 

In  1885,  to  conform  with  new  state  laws,  the  old  district  school  sys¬ 
tem  was  abolished.  In  place  of  the  superintendent  and  the  separate 
prudential  committees  for  each  district,  one  committee  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  was  elected,  as  at  present,  to  administer  the  schools  of  the  town. 
The  town  was  divided  into  four  parts  (still  called  districts  for  the  sake 
of  convenience):  the  Village  District;  the  South  District,  using  the 
schoolhouse  at  South  Greenfield;  the  West  District,  using  the  old  Num¬ 
ber  Five  schoolhouse  until  1912  when  the  new  schoolhouse  was  built 
on  the  Bennington-Peterborough  road  near  Lawrence  N.  Flynn’s  house; 
the  East  District,  using  alternately  Number  Two  and  Number  Seven 
schoolhouses.  In  a  few  years  the  schoolhouse  in  the  old  District  Num¬ 
ber  Two  was  abandoned  and  Number  Seven  was  used  exclusivelv  until 
a  new  schoolhouse  for  this  district  was  built  in  1893  at  a  cost  of  $660. 
It  has  now  been  remodeled  and  is  the  “Red  Schoolhouse’’  owned  bv 
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Ellwood  Whitcomb. 

Only  two  terms  of  school  were  kept  in  any  of  the  districts  until  1893 
when  the  village  district  began  to  keep  three  terms.  Three  terms  began 
to  be  taught  regularly  in  the  three  outlying  districts  in  1908.  In  1920 
the  four  school  districts  were  consolidated  into  one.  The  children  were 
transported  at  the  town’s  expense  to  the  village  school. 

During  the  middle  1800’s  a  term  of  so-called  “high  school’’  was  some¬ 
times  taught  in  the  village  after  the  close  of  the  regular  winter  term.  It 
was  for  the  pupils  who  wished  to  further  their  education  beyond  the 
regular  schooling  offered.  Attendance  at  the  high  school  terms  prepared 
the  young  people  for  teaching. 

In  1919  the  New  Hampshire  school  laws  were  rewritten;  the  schools 
throughout  the  state  were  standardized,  the  school  year  extended  to 
thirty-six  weeks,  and  it  became  compulsory  for  every  town  to  employ 
and  contribute  toward  the  salary  of  a  superintendent  appointed  bv  the 
state. 
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Horace  Cudworth,  who  was  an  unusually  fine  penman,  conducted  a 
writing  school  at  his  home  during  the  winter  for  a  few  years  in  the 
1880s. 

At  about  the  same  period  a  singing  school  was  also  held  for  those  of 
all  ages  who  wished  to  attend. 

EARLY  INDUSTRIES 

The  first  business  transactions  in  Greenfield  involved  materials  at 
hand  or  those  which  could  be  grown.  In  1793  Ephraim  Holt  raised  a 
large  crop  of  rye  on  newly  cleared  land  in  the  south  part  of  the  town. 
He  hauled  the  rye  by  ox-team  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  where  he  sold 
it  for  enough  money  to  pay  for  his  land.  During  the  long  winters  he 
and  his  neighbors  fashioned  boat  oars  which  were  also  carried  to  Salem 
and  provided  a  source  of  income.  Philip  Fletcher  and  Gates  Perry,  his 
brother-in-law  and  neighbor,  as  well  as  others,  split  and  shaved  pine 
shingles  which  were  then  carried  to  market. 

Another  early  industry  was  the  raising  of  hops.  Philip  Fletcher  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  who  raised  a  sufficiently  large  crop  to  warrant 
carrying  to  Boston.  In  1796  on  a  return  trip  he  brought  home  the  rum 
used  at  the  raising  of  the  meeting  house.  Hop  raising  became  one  of  the 
principal  cash  crops  and  remained  so  until  the  1860’s.  A  few  hop  vines 
have  been  found  within  recent  years  on  Russell  Hill,  indicating  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Butman  hop  yard. 


TANNERIES 

There  were  two  tanneries  in  the  town  during  the  early  years.  One 
was  located  at  the  site  of  Fred  Brooks’  house.  The  other  was  run  by 
jesse  Cudworth  near  his  home  a  short  distance  beyond  the  present 
Zillessen  place. 


BRICK  YARD 

A  brick  yard  was  once  located  east  of  the  point  where  the  state  road 
crosses  the  Greenfield-Peterborough  town  line.  Very  little  information 
concerning  it  survives. 


FULLING  MILL 

From  1820  to  1823  Isaac  Cobbett  operated  a  fulling  mill  for  the 
finishing  of  the  woolen  cloth  woven  by  the  busy  housewives.  This  mill 
was  located  on  the  South  Brook  in  the  meadow  west  of  the  freight 
house.  Isaac  Cobbett  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Locke  but  owing  to  the 
diminishing  water  supply,  the  operation  of  the  mill  was  soon  discon¬ 
tinued. 
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SAWMILLS 


The  brooks  of  Greenfield  furnished  water  power  for  a  number  of 
old-time  mills.  The  custom  was  to  throw  a  dam  across  the  stream  and 
set  up  a  water  wheel.  Means  of  power  transmission  was  arranged 
whereby  an  “up-and-down”  saw  could  be  run  for  sawing  lumber  or  mill 
stones  could  be  turned  for  grinding  grist.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
mills  ran  slowly  and  could  be  run  only  during  high  water,  they  furnished 
sufficient  milling  facilities  for  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  first  sawmill  in  Greenfield  was  built  about  1792  by  Jeremiah 
Baldwin.  The  mill  site  was  on  the  Alexander  Brook  between  the  Green- 
field-Bennington  state  road  and  Otter  Lake.  It  was  reached  by  a  road 
across  the  plains.  Lumber  for  the  old  frame  houses  on  Bussell  Hill  was 
sawed  at  this  mill.  Nothing  now  remains  of  the  dam  or  the  foundations 
except  a  few  inconspicuous  stones.  The  spot  is  very  difficult  to  reach 
owing  to  the  heavy  growth  of  alder  up-stream  and  the  marsh  land 
down-stream. 

The  first  grist  mill  was  operated  by  Peter  Peavey  on  the  brook  near 
the  outlet  of  Zephyr  Lake.  A  road  led  to  it  from  near  the  house  now 
owned  by  Charles  Chase.  Until  this  mill  was  established,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  settlers  to  carry  their  grain  to  other  towns  to  be  ground. 
Lumber  was  also  sawed  here.  Traces  of  the  dam  and  foundations  may 
still  be  seen. 

Another  early  sawmill  was  located  on  the  same  brook  nearer  Zephyr 
Lake  and  run  by  a  Blaisdell.  No  evidence  remains  of  it. 

There  were  two  mills  on  Contoocook  River.  One,  a  grist  mill,  was 
owned  by  Douglas  Robinson  and  was  at  the  point  where  the  railroad 
bridge  now  spans  the  river.  The  owner  lived  near  by.  The  other  mill 
was  located  a  short  distance  upstream  from  the  covered  bridge  but  the 
details  concerning  it  are  now  unknown. 

A  stream  of  considerable  proportion  is  crossed  by  the  road  leading 
past  the  “Red  Schoolhouse,”  so-called,  owned  by  Ellwood  Whitcomb. 
A  short  distance  up  the  stream  are  the  ruins  of  a  shingle  and  sawmill, 
known  as  the  Savage  and  Grimes  mill.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  about 
1860.  The  remaining  stone  work  of  the  foundation  and  dam  indicate 
that  this  was  the  largest  of  the  old  sawmills  in  town. 

The  last  old  “up-and-down”  sawmill  to  be  run  by  water  power  was 
located  on  the  stream  below  Fred  Warren’s  present  house.  The  mill,  like 
most  of  the  others,  could  be  used  a  few  weeks  only  during  the  year 
when  the  water  was  high.  The  owner,  James  Sawyer,  lived  in  an  old 
house  on  the  site  of  Eugene  Muzzey’s  home. 
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Blacksmith  Shop— Note  Cragins  Garage 


STEAM  MILLS 

On  the  north  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  railroad  station  is  the 
site  of  a  steam  mill.  It  was  built  by  a  stock  company  made  up  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  felt  the  need  of  a  saw  and  grist  mill  in  the  village.  The  mill 
was  operated  by  Stephen  Holt,  Jr.,  with  Silas  B.  Winn  as  engineer. 
Owing  to  the  expense  of  operation  the  business  did  not  prosper  even 
though  much  sawing  and  grinding  was  done.  In  1851  the  structure  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  On  this  same  spot  Albert  and  Woodbury  Hopkins 
built  another  steam  mill  which  was  run  for  a  few  years  and  then  sold. 
This  second  mill  was  burned  in  1883.  George  F.  Russell  then  purchased 
the  land  and  erected  a  third  steam  mill  on  the  site.  In  1885  the  second 
story  of  the  building  was  leased  by  a  box  company  from  Marlboro  with 
Mason  White  as  manager.  The  company  continued  the  business  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  years  after  which  they  were  succeeded  by  several  other 
box  companies.  The  last  box  manufacturer  was  J.  A.  Thompson  of 
Lowell.  After  a  year  for  lack  of  adequate  space  the  business  was  moved 
to  a  part  of  the  building  previously  used  by  the  Union  Soapstone  Com¬ 
pany  and  now  occupied  by  E.  C.  &  W.  L.  Hopkins’  grain  business.  In 
1903  the  box  company  moved  to  Lowell. 

In  the  woods  west  of  George  W.  Putnam’s  house  may  be  seen  traces 
of  a  steam  mill  which  was  in  operation  in  1858  and  was  run  by  John 
Gregg.  Few  facts  concerning  it  have  been  ascertained. 
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BLACKSMITHS 


One  of  the  first  blacksmith  shops  in  Greenfield  was  in  the  oldest 
part  of  the  building  now  Cragin’s  Garage.  Here  Cyrus  Richardson  car 
ried  on  his  trade  many  years  until  his  death  in  1861.  It  is  probable 
that  his  father,  Jacob,  established  the  business  before  him  because  he 
had  been  a  blacksmith  in  Milford  previous  to  coming  to  Greenfield  in 
1798.  The  Richardson  homestead  was  the  building  now  occupied  bv 
Thomas  Coughlan.  Cyrus  Richardson  sold  his  business  to  George  Far¬ 
rar.  Two  generations  of  the  Brooks  family,  James  and  his  son,  Frank, 
were  blacksmiths  and  carried  on  their  trade  in  a  shop  close  to  the  road 
on  the  home  place  now  owned  by  Arthur  Dunn.  In  1865  at  the  time 
George  Farrar  removed  to  Peterborough,  Frank  Brooks  bought  Farrar’s 
blacksmith  shop  in  the  village.  Charles  Cragin  bought  the  property  in 
1898.  Other  blacksmiths  have  plied  their  trade  in  town  for  shorter 
periods  of  time. 


DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES 

Carriages  were  built  by  John  Gould  prior  to  1858  in  a  building  lo¬ 
cated  between  John  Russell’s  and  the  schoolhouse.  Matches  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  same  building  at  an  earlier  date.  In  back  of  the  carriage 
shop  there  was  once  a  cabinet  shop.  George  Farrar,  besides  being  a 
blacksmith,  was  a  carriage  maker. 

During  these  years  between  1860  and  1900  various  small  enterprises 
were  carried  on  from  time  to  time  in  the  town.  Charles  Butler,  who 
lived  on  the  site  of  the  summer  home  of  Elmer  Russell  in  South  Green¬ 
field,  used  a  small  building  nearby  as  a  harness  shop.  He  was  also  an 
old  time  tin  peddler.  William  Atherton  was  another  harness  maker.  In 
1858  he  was  living  in  an  older  house  which  was  then  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Fred  Brooks’  home.  Nehemiah  Fish’s  cooper  shop  became  part 
of  the  house  now  occupied  by  John  Ryan  on  the  state  road  near  the 
Lyndeboro  line.  His  home  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Isaac 
Burtt  had  a  woodworking  shop  in  the  small  building  on  the  Bennington 
road,  north  of  Thomas  Burke’s  present  home,  for  a  few  years  around 
1890.  At  about  the  same  time  Earl  Searles  lived  in  the  house  now 
owned  by  Nellie  Mason;  he  made  wooden  measures  and  other  small 
wooden  wares  in  his  shop  south  of  the  house.  Benjamin  Jaquith  made 
sashes  and  blinds  at  his  home,  now  the  residence  of  Elmer  Holt.  Rodnev 
Patch  was  a  wheelwright  and  also  made  coffins.  He  lived  in  the  house 
now  owned  by  Christie  Belcher  and  had  his  shop  nearby. 

The  so-called  “Long  Block”  has  been  the  scene  of  many  activities 
for  over  a  hundred  vears.  Little  is  known  of  its  earliest  historv.  There 
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is  evidence  that  the  west  end  of  the  second  floor  was  once  an  assembly 


hall  and  was  later  remodeled.  The  Whittemore  Brothers  at  some  time 
carried  on  a  thriving  business  as  traders  in  the  building.  They  were 
succeeded  by  Peavey  and  Gould.  William  Holt,  Jr.,  who  was  known  as 
“Billy,”  also  kept  a  store  here  many  years.  Soon  after  1855  the  build¬ 
ing  was  cut  in  two;  the  easterly  half  was  moved  to  its  present  site  at  the 
corner  of  the  depot  road  where  it  is  now  occupied  by  Ross  Tilton.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  block  stands  today  on  its  original  location.  Here 
around  1857  Lorenzo  Holt  painted  the  carriages  which  were  made  by 
George  Farrar.  The  carriages  were  drawn  up  a  long  runway  to  the 
second  floor  where  the  painting  was  done.  Also  in  the  Long  Block 
George  Bailey  had  a  cabinet  business  about  1870  and  William  Atherton 
ran  his  harness  shop  under  the  same  roof.  The  structure  has  more  re¬ 
cently  been  used  as  a  rooming  house  and  private  dwelling.  It  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Clover  Farm  Store  run  by  Oscar  Simmons  who  also 
makes  his  home  in  the  building. 

Lorenzo  Holt  built  for  his  home  the  house  which  was  occupied  by 
the  McCanna  family  until  it  was  leveled  by  fire  in  1901.  Mr.  Holt  built 
a  new  shop  for  painting  carriages  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
where  the  house,  until  recently  owned  by  Miss  Nina  Russell,  now  stands. 
He  had  previously  had  a  shop  in  the  Long  Block.  In  1866  he  moved  his 
business,  shop  and  all,  to  Peterborough.  The  shop  there  was  recently 
torn  down  when  the  new  Peterborough  Post  Office  was  built. 

Horace  Holt,  who  died  in  1893,  was  a  tailor  and  had  his  shop  in 
his  home  which  is  now  the  residence  of  Herbert  Emery. 

Charles  Wallace,  called  “Ponder,”  lived  in  the  house  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  Library.  He  was  a  familiar  character  in  the  town 
about  1890  and  carried  on  a  cobbler  shop  in  a  small  building  between 
the  old  Post  Office  and  Walter  Hopkins’  present  home.  The  shop  has 
been  moved  and  is  now  used  by  Mr.  Hopkins  as  a  garage.  Mr.  Wallace 
also  acted  as  undertaker  in  the  town. 

Frank  Holt  ran  a  livery  stable  around  1900.  He  occupied  first  the 
house  now  owned  by  Elwyn  C.  Smith  and  later  the  building  vacated 
by  Charles  Mann  at  the  corner  of  the  depot  road.  In  addition  to  his 
livery  business  he  conducted  a  barber  shop. 

Fred  J.  Aiken  carried  on  an  undertaking  business  from  1897 
until  his  retirement  in  1938. 

Three  commercial  ice  houses  have  been  built  at  Otter  Lake.  In  1881 
when  no  ice  was  available  in  New  Bedford,  a  company  from  that  city 
built  an  ice  house  on  the  Cashion  property.  There  was  no  railroad  siding 
but  freight  trains  were  stopped  on  the  main  line  and  the  ice  loaded.  In 
1888  the  Daniel  Gage  Ice  Company  of  Lowell  built  an  ice  house  on  the 
Emerson  property  (now  owned  by  John  Petersen).  Ice  was  shipped  by 
rail  from  a  siding.  These  two  ice  houses  were  filled  for  a  few  years  and 
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Main  Street  Looking  East— 1890 
Cobbler  Shop,  Post  Office  and  Store,  Wallace  or  Wilson  House 


Main  Street  Looking  East— 1941 
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eventually  rotted  down.  The  New  Bedford  Ice  Company  built  an  ice 
house  about  1906,  also  on  the  Emerson  property.  The  building  was  not 
filled  every  year  but  was  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  New  Bedford  plant. 
This  ice  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1914. 

UNION  SOAPSTONE  COMPANY 

The  Union  Soapstone  Company  was  organized  in  1884.  A  quarry 
in  Francestown  furnished  soapstone  of  the  best  quality.  In  1892  ground 
was  broken  for  a  mill  one  fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  Greenfield  village  on 
the  railroad  line.  Buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $13,000  and  ma¬ 
chinery  installed  for  $5000.  In  later  years  the  buildings  became  a  part 
of  the  present  E.  C.  and  W.  L.  Hopkins  grain  mill.  The  town  voted  to 
exempt  the  Soapstone  Company  from  taxes  for  the  first  ten  years.  The 
stone  was  conveyed  from  Francestown  on  heavy  six-horse  wagons. 
Laundry  tubs,  sinks,  and  all  kinds  of  soapstone  goods  were  manufactured 
in  this  plant  and  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  Twenty  men 
were  employed.  The  Francestown  quarry  ran  out  in  1894  but  soapstone 
was  shipped  here  by  rail  from  Chester,  Vermont,  for  two  years  after 
which  the  buildings  were  sold  to  Charles  H.  Hopkins. 

AGRICULTURAL 

Agriculture  in  some  of  its  branches  has  always  been  the  chief  pursuit 
of  the  citizens  of  Greenfield.  With  the  advent  of  the  railroad  in  1874 
it  became  practical  to  ship  milk  to  Boston.  Many  farmers  now  began  to 
make  dairying  their  principal  business.  Etna  Fletcher  was  a  prominent 
breeder  of  Ayrshire  cattle.  His  services  were  much  in  demand  as  a 
judge  of  cattle  at  the  fairs  in  the  New  England  states.  George  D.  Gould 
kept  a  large  herd  of  Holstein  cattle.  Frank  Russell  was  another  dairy¬ 
man  who  shipped  large  quantities  of  milk  from  his  Ayrshire  herd. 
George  and  Charles  Peavey  occupied  the  house  now  owned  by  Charles 
R.  Hopkins  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  cattle  dealers. 

In  recent  years  the  raising  of  poultry  has  superceded  the  dairy 
business.  There  are  several  large  poultry  breeding  flocks  in  town  sup¬ 
plying  hatcheries  which  in  turn  market  the  chicks  in  the  North  Atlantic 
states. 

Large  quantities  of  blueberries  have  been  picked  in  Greenfield  for 
many  years.  In  1892  twelve  hundred  crates  were  shipped  to  Boston 
with  a  return  of  $1000. 

TOWN  FARM 

We  find  from  town  records  that  in  1831  the  place  then  called  the 
Deacon  Woodward  farm  was  purchased  from  William  Whittemore  for 
a  town  farm;  the  purchase  price  was  $1550  including  the  crop.  The 
town  farm  was  sold  in  1868  to  George  H.  Putnam.  The  property  is  now 
the  summer  home  of  E.  H.  Mather. 
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WHITING’S  ICE  HOUSE 

The  Whiting  Company  of  Wilton  purchased  land  bordering  the  rail¬ 
road  at  Zephyr  Lake  in  1890.  Under  the  supervision  of  Fred  Atherton 
of  Greenfield,  ice  houses  were  built  of  a  capacity  of  around  10,000  tons. 
In  1909  the  older  buildings  were  demolished  and  in  the  following  two 
years  the  present  structure  was  built  with  a  capacity  of  over  20,000  tons. 
It  had  a  movable  gallery  and  was  considered  the  last  word  in  ice  har¬ 
vesting  at  that  time.  In  1915  operations  were  simplified  bv  the  use  of 
gasoline  driven  field  saws.  About  1929  a  power  line  to  the  plant  was 
installed  which  furnished  steadv  and  constant  power  to  operate  the  ele¬ 
vators  and  gallery  chains  on  which  the  ice  was  carried  up  to  the  houses. 
Operating  time  and  expense  were  thus  cut  down  nearly  a  half.  In  1935 
electrically  operated  basin  saws  were  installed.  The  plant  is  now  mod¬ 
ern  as  far  as  operation  is  concerned.  Approximately  six  hundred  cars  of 
ice  are  shipped  each  year  to  the  Whiting  Milk  Plant  in  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. 

#  *  a  * 

Previous  to  1900  one  ice  house  at  Sunset  Lake  was  built  to  furnish 
ice  for  the  meat  market  owned  bv  Peavev  and  Gould.  The  ice  house 
was  sold  with  the  market  to  Fred  Perham.  In  1913  Frank  McCanna 
purchased  the  ice  house,  bought  more  land  of  George  Peavev,  and  built 
the  second  ice  house.  Both  houses  are  now  filled  bv  George  Shea  who 
conducts  an  ice  business  in  town. 

C.  H.  CRAGIN  &  SON-GARAGE 

In  1898  Charles  Cragin  bought  the  blacksmith  and  wheelwright 
shop  of  Frank  Brooks.  With  the  changing  times  Mr.  Cragin  began  to 
do  automobile  repair  work  until  the  blacksmith  shop  gradually  evolved 
into  a  modern  garage.  In  1921  Mr.  Cragin’s  son,  Kenneth,  joined  him 
in  the  business  and  the  partnership  has  been  known  thereafter  as  C.  H. 
Cragin  &  Son.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  building,  the  largest 
in  1928  when  it  was  nearly  doubled  in  size.  The  garage  is  up  to  date 
in  every  respect  and  better  equipped  than  many  city  garages.  The 
front-end  alignment  system  was  installed  in  1937  and  due  to  it  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Cragin  is  an  acetvlene  welder  and  mechanic  of  unusual 
skill,  repair  work  is  brought  here  from  surrounding  towns.  Four  men 
and  a  bookkeeper  are  employed. 

E.  C.  &  W.  L.  HOPKINS,  INC. 

About  1900  the  buildings  previously  occupied  by  the  Union  Soap¬ 
stone  Company  were  purchased  by  Charles  H.  Hopkins.  Edwin  C.  and 
Walter  L.,  sons  of  Charles  Hopkins,  were  carrying  on  a  grain  business 
in  connection  with  their  general  store  at  this  time.  After  the  box  com- 
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panies  suspended  business  in  the  Soapstone  Mill  building,  the  Hopkins 
brothers  used  the  building  as  a  warehouse.  They  were  shipping  grain 
by  rail  to  Antrim,  Lyndeboro,  and  other  nearby  towns.  In  1906  the 
officials  of  the  railroad  notified  the  Hopkins  brothers  of  the  decision  to 
discontinue  their  millers’  rate  because  they  were  not  operating  a  grain 
mill.  The  Hopkins  brothers  decided  their  volume  of  business  warranted 
the  construction  of  a  mill.  They  immediately  purchased  a  forty  horse 
power  diesel  engine,  milling  machinery,  and  elevators  and  installed  them 
in  the  old  soapstone  mill  which  they  remodeled  to  meet  their  needs.  The 
business  increased  gradually  until  the  capacity  for  bulk  grain  was  25,000 
bushels.  In  1921  extensive  improvements  were  made  and  the  build¬ 
ings  enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  50,000  bushels  bulk  grain  and  40  carloads 
of  sack  feed.  A  grain  mixer  was  installed  and  the  company  began  to 
manufacture  poultry  and  dairy  feeds  under  their  own  trade  mark.  The 
company  was  incorporated  as  E.  C.  &  W.  L.  Hopkins,  Inc.,  on  January 
1,  1927.  The  total  personnel  at  the  present  time  is  twenty-four  and  ap¬ 
proximately  1500  tons  of  grain  and  feed  are  handled  per  month. 

CARPET  FACTORY 

The  Greenfield  Carpet  Works  began  operations  in  February  1936  on 
the  East  Road.  In  1938  a  mill  in  Hillsboro  was  acquired  where  the  yarn 
is  carded,  spun,  and  dyed.  The  company  was  incorporated  on  January 
1,  1940  as  the  Greenfield  Carpet  Company  with  Edward  Earle  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  James  Garvin  as  manager.  The  Greenfield  factory  produces 
an  average  of  2200  yards  a  week  of  twenty-seven  inch  velvet  carpeting 
sold  principally  for  use  in  hotels  and  homes.  The  equipment  consists 
of  six  looms,  a  slasher,  a  wool  beamer,  a  shearer,  a  drier,  a  winding 
machine,  and  a  measuring  machine.  The  factory  employs  eleven  persons 
at  present. 


STORES 

Previous  to  1802  Ambrose  Gould  was  established  as  the  first  trader 
in  town.  The  old  house  which  he  occupied  stood  at  the  four  corners  in 
the  village  and  was  removed  when  the  library  was  built  in  1908.  Joseph 
Bachelder  opened  a  store  a  few  years  later  in  the  south  part  of  the  town 
on  the  place  now  owned  by  Alden  Foss.  The  store  stood  close  to  the 
road  opposite  the  house.  Another  very  early  store  is  said  to  have  been 
kept  in  what  is  now  a  shed  adjoining  the  house  of  Albert  Kittredge.  In 
1826  Clark  &  Cragin  opened  a  store  in  the  ell  of  Carkin’s  Tavern  which 
was  on  the  site  of  Mrs.  Perley  Russell’s  house.  One  of  the  first  store 
buildings  in  town  stood  at  the  four  corners  on  land  now  owned  by  El 
wyn  C.  Smith.  Here  Amasa  Farrar  kept  store  from  1823  to  1837.  He 
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was  succeeded  by  Grant  and  Dane,  William  Abbott,  Duncklee  and 
Jones,  H.  H.  Duncklee,  Rufus  Anderson,  Gilman  P.  Fletcher,  and  L.  P. 
Wilson.  Gilman  P.  Fletcher  kept  a  store  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing  he  owned  just  south  of  where  the  library  now  stands.  It  appears 
that  this  store  succeeded  the  one  he  kept  at  the  four  corners. 

The  old  store  and  Post  Office  building,  which  was  located  up  the 
street  from  the  library,  was  built  by  Mark  Bailey.  Here  he  kept  store. 
Some  of  his  successors  were  Robert  Bradford,  Bradford  and  Company, 
Albert  Hardy,  Horace  Cudworth,  Patch  and  Lewis,  Frank  Patch,  Gip¬ 
son  and  Duncklee.  About  1890  Charles  H.  Hopkins  bought  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  closed  out  the  store.  The  building  was  torn  down  when  the 
library  was  built  in  1908  and  the  lumber  was  used  to  construct  at  Sun¬ 
set  Lake  the  cottage  now  owned  by  Miss  Isabel  Devoy  of  Boston. 

In  1884  Charles  Mann  moved  into  the  house  at  the  corner  where 
the  Library  is  now  located.  Here  he  sold  jewelry  and  conducted  a  bar¬ 
ber  shop.  About  1886  he  moved  to  the  building  now  occupied  by  Ross 
Tilton  at  the  corner  of  the  depot  road  where  he  continued  his  former 
business  and  added  a  line  of  tin  ware.  Mr.  Mann  purchased  in  1895 
the  Betsy  Bean  house— now  owned  by  Thomas  Coughlan  and  occupied 
by  Charles  Joudrey.  Here  he  made  extensive  repairs  and  transformed 
the  basement  to  accommodate  his  business  needs.  He  added  to  his  en¬ 
terprises  until,  in  addition  to  his  barber  shop,  he  repaired  clocks  and 
watches,  sold  jewelry,  stoves,  and  tin  ware  of  all  kinds.  His  new  house, 
situated  between  the  older  house  and  the  Hopkins  Brothers  &  Belcher 
buildings,  was  built  in  1900;  his  store  and  barber  shop  were  moved  into 
it  in  1915.  Mr.  Mann  carried  on  his  business  until  his  death  in  1927. 

In  1909  John  A.  Hill  purchased  from  Betsy  A.  Bailey  the  structure 
formerly  occupied  by  Charles  Mann  at  the  corner  of  the  depot  road.  He 
conducted  a  pool  room  and  bowling  alley  for  five  or  six  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  an  ice  cream  business  which  he  continued  for  several 
years  longer.  Mr.  Hill  removed  to  Hancock  in  1928  but  still  retains 
ownership  of  the  property. 

A  small  building  in  the  village  owned  by  Willis  Johnson  was  built 
for  a  meat  market,  first  run  by  Peavey  &  Gould.  They  were  succeeded 
by  Fred  Perham  who  operated  the  market  approximately  between  the 
years  1901  to  1907.  The  business  was  then  purchased  by  John  Day,  Jr., 
who  kept  it  for  only  a  short  time.  For  many  years  thereafter  the  build¬ 
ing  was  vacant.  About  1930  Willis  Fletcher  used  it  a  short  time  for  an 
ice  cream  parlor.  It  was  later  a  dwelling  house  and  is  now  vacant 
again. 

After  John  Day’s  store  near  the  railroad  station  was  burned  in  1901, 
he  built  another  store  in  the  village  just  south  of  the  house  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Putnam.  After  Mr.  Day’s  death,  his  daughter,  Flor- 
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ence,  ran  the  store  and  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Felch,  Hopkins  & 
Burnham,  and  P.  S.  Burnham.  The  latter  closed  his  business  about 
1916.  Thomas  Coughlan  ran  his  Clover  Farm  Store  in  the  same  building 
from  1931  to  1935. 

Frank  McCanna  established  a  meat  business  in  1913.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  employed  by  Fred  Perham  in  his  market  and  by  the 
Peavey  brothers  in  their  meat  business.  Mr.  McCanna  built  a  market 
on  his  property  and  ran  a  meat  cart  and  later  a  truck  through  Green¬ 
field,  Francestown,  and  part  of  Peterborough  for  twenty-three  years. 

HOPKINS  BROTHERS  AND  BELCHER 

The  building  which  houses  Hopkins  Brothers  and  Belcher’s  store 
was  built  by  Charles  H.  Hopkins  in  1873.  He  ran  a  general  store  until 
1893  with  the  exception  of  one  year  around  1879  when  it  was  sold  to 
E.  C.  Richardson.  Mr.  Hopkins  soon  bought  the  business  back.  Ad¬ 
ditions  were  made  to  the  buildings  from  time  to  time  until  they  as¬ 
sumed  their  present  proportions.  On  December  11,  1893,  Mr.  Hopkins’ 
sons,  Edwin  C.  and  Walter  L.  Hopkins,  bought  the  store  and  ran  it 
as  a  partnership  until  1917.  At  this  time  Christie  H.  Belcher  purchased 
a  third  interest  in  the  business  and  the  name  became  Hopkins  Brothers 
and  Belcher  as  at  present.  The  store  became  affiliated  with  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Grocers  Alliance  in  May  1930.  Five  people  find  emplovment 
here. 

SIMMONS’  STORE 

Oscar  M.  Simmons  opened  a  store  on  the  Bennington  road  north  of 
the  home  of  Thomas  Burke  in  August  1930.  Here  he  sold  ice  cream, 
candy,  tobacco,  and  light  lunches.  In  1936  he  moved  to  the  George 
W.  Putnam  house  where  he  carried  on  a  similar  business.  In  October 
1938  he  purchased  the  Long  Block  and  moved  his  store  to  that  place. 
In  December  1939  the  business  was  expanded  and  a  Clover  Farm  Store 
established.  Mr.  Simmons  has  also  carried  on  a  barber  shop  during 
these  years. 

COUGHLAN’S  STORE 

In  1931  Thomas  Coughlan  bought  of  Otis  Wilber  the  building 
known  as  “the  old  Day  store”  where  he  opened  a  Clover  Farm  store. 
In  1935  he  purchased  of  Mrs.  Albert  Kennet  the  old  Richardson  house 
which  had  been  damaged  by  fire.  Mr.  Coughlan  remodeled  the  build¬ 
ing  and  moved  his  store  to  the  lower  floor.  He  makes  his  home  in  the 
apartment  on  the  second  floor.  In  1939  he  severed  connections  with 

the  Clover  Farm  Stores  and  joined  the  Red  and  White  chain. 

*  «  #  # 

In  1936  Greenfield  adopted  a  zoning  ordinance,  regulating  and 
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restricting  the  use  of  land;  the  location,  construction,  and  use  of  build¬ 
ings,  whether  for  business,  residence,  or  for  other  purposes. 

POSTAL  SERVICE 

The  available  records  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  Washington,. 
D.  C.,  do  not  show  the  exact  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Post  Office 
in  Greenfield.  However,  James  Miller,  the  first  Postmaster  appointed  to 
serve  here,  rendered  his  first  account  as  of  July  1,  1808.  The  records 
indicate  further  that  some  time  prior  to  1811,  the  office  was  discontin¬ 
ued  but  the  exact  date  of  discontinuance  is  not  shown.  The  office  was 
re-established  about  1821  with  William  Whittemore  as  Postmaster.  The 
available  records  do  not  show  the  date  of  re-establishment  of  the  office 
or  appointment  of  Mr.  Whittemore. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  postal  service,  mail  was  brought  to  Amherst 
by  stage  coach.  For  several  years  Capt.  Joseph  Reynolds  of  Greenfield 
brought  the  mail  twice  a  week  on  horseback  from  Amherst  to  Green¬ 
field;  he  traveled  over  the  so-called  “County  Road  —the  mountain  road 
from  Lyndeboro  to  Greenfield.  Jacob  Butler  of  Lvndeboro  was  another 
early  mail  carrier,  traveling  the  same  route.  He  at  first  rode  horseback 
with  the  mail  in  two  large  saddle  bags  but  later  drove  a  horse  and 
wagon. 

After  the  Forest  Road  was  opened  in  1831,  mail  arrived  every  other 
day  from  Boston  by  stage  coach.  Service  improved  further  when  the 
railroad  was  built  in  1874;  mail  came  in  by  rail  every  day.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  holds  the  contract  for  carrying 
the  mail;  it  arrives  four  times  a  day  by  bus. 

The  original  post  office  equipment,  consisting  of  pigeon  holes  and  a 
few  drawers,  may  be  seen  today  in  the  Library.  It  is  small  enough  to  be 
easily  moved  as  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  frequentlv  with  a  change 
of  Postmasters.  Jacob  Stephenson  kept  the  Post  Office  in  his  store  which 
stood  between  where  the  Library  now  stands  and  Walter  Hopkins 
house.  When  Horace  Cudworth  was  Postmaster,  the  Post  Office  was  in 
his  house,  now  the  home  of  Elwyn  Smith. 

During  the  terms  of  several  succeeding  Postmasters  the  Post  Office 
was  in  the  store  previously  mentioned.  Charles  H.  Hopkins  moved  the 
Post  Office  to  his  store  (now  Hopkins  Brothers  and  Belcher’s  store) 
where  it  has  been  ever  since.  In  1897  the  post  office  equipment  now  in 
use  was  installed. 

The  list  of  Postmasters  is  as  follows: 

James  Miller  served  about  1808  to  about  1811 

William  H.  Whittemore  appointed  about  1821 

Ezra  Prescott  appointed  July  9,  182B 
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Lewis  Wilson 

appointed  September  3,  1828 

William  H.  Whittemore 

appointed  June  13,  1832 

Jacob  Stephenson 

appointed  March  1,  1841 

William  H.  Whittemore 

appointed  October  7,  1842 

John  J.  Duncklee 

appointed  September  21,  1847 

Henry  H.  Duncklee 

appointed  April  21,  1848 

Jacob  Stephenson 

appointed  December  29,  1853 

Rufus  Hardy 

appointed  April  16,  1867 

Horace  Cudworth 

appointed  January  13,  1870 

Frank  R.  Patch 

appointed  January  27,  1874 

Samuel  H.  Partridge 

appointed  April  4,  1884 

Warren  Lewis 

appointed  June  9,  1884 

Henry  H.  Duncklee 

appointed  August  28,  1886 

Fred  W.  Duncklee 

appointed  May  28,  1888 

Clarence  M.  Gipson 

appointed  August  16,  1889 

Charles  M.  Hopkins 

appointed  April  6,  1893 

Clarence  M.  Gipson 

appointed  July  20,  1897 

Mason  L.  White 

appointed  July  8,  1900 

Millard  L.  Mason 

appointed  March  15,  1913 

Nellie  L.  Mason 

appointed  May  1,  1916 

On  May  28,  1878  John  R.  Russell  was  appointed  Postmaster  at 
South  Greenfield  with  the  Post  Office  in  his  house.  This  Post  Office  was 
discontinued  after  Mr.  Russell’s  death  in  1886. 


RAILROAD 

(Data  furnished  by  Frank  S.  Gage) 

The  Wilton  Railroad  was  chartered  December  28,  1844.  It  was 
opened  from  Nashua  to  Amherst  (afterwards  called  Ponemah)  on  No¬ 
vember  23,  1848  and  from  Amherst  to  Wilton  on  June  10,  1851. 

The  Peterborough  Railroad  built  eleven  miles  of  line  to  connect 
Wilton  and  Greenfield.  The  first  train  arrived  in  Greenfield  on  January 
1,  1874  bringing  twelve  hundred  stockholders  and  interested  friends. 
The  officials  were  served  a  free  dinner  at  the  town  hall.  It  was  expect¬ 
ed  at  the  time  that  Greenfield  would  remain  a  terminal  for  many  years. 

Stages  left  from  here  for  Francestown,  Antrim,  Stoddard,  Marlow, 
Keene,  and  points  north.  A  large  stage  barn,  burned  in  1901,  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  rising  ground  near  McCanna’s  present  house. 

The  original  passenger  station,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1901,  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  one.  Across  the  tracks  stood 
a  car  barn  and  nearby  was  an  engine  house;  the  pit  for  the  turn-table 
can  still  be  seen.  The  freight  house  was  built  in  1873.  Oposite  it  were 
the  sheds  where  the  wood  was  sawed  by  the  means  of  a  one-horse  tread 
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mill  and  saw  rig.  Wood  was  used  for  fuel  for  the  engines  until  about 
1890  when  coal  came  into  common  usage.  A  house  on  railroad  property 
was  used  for  the  station  agent’s  residence.  It  was  one  of  the  buildings 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1901.  Frank  Gage’s  house  is  now  on  the 
same  site.  South  of  the  house  a  water  tank  was  built,  also  in  1873. 
Water  was  at  first  supplied  by  gravity  from  a  well  some  distance  to  the 
east  but  the  supply  proved  insufficient  and  a  large  well  was  dug  to  the 
west  of  the  passenger  station  in  1878.  Water  was  pumped  thence  to  the 
water  tank  by  means  of  a  steam  pumping  engine  which  was  replaced 
with  a  gasoline  pump  in  1909.  Two  section  houses  and  a  milk  house 
were  built  as  the  need  arose.  The  express  house  was  added  in  1905  or 
1906.  Previous  to  1900  the  old  wood  sheds,  engine  house,  and  car 
barn  had  been  removed.  The  water  tank  was  taken  down  in  October 
1931. 

A  station  at  South  Greenfield,  called  Russell  Station,  was  established 
with  a  caretaker  when  the  railroad  was  opened  in  1874.  About  1920 
the  caretaker  was  released  and  the  station  became  a  flag  stop  until 
1935  when  it  was  discontinued  and  the  building  sold. 

The  Manchester  and  Keene  Railroad  commenced  work  in  1876  on 


Railroad  Station  and  Vicinity— 1890 
Car  Barn,  Day’s  Store,  Depot,  Box  Factory,  Stage  Barn 
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a  line  to  connect  Keene  and  Greenfield.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
considerable  excitement  developed  in  Greenfield  and  Hancock  when  the 
contractors  were  unable  to  pay  their  men.  A  riot  threatened  but  the 
appearance  of  a  strong  detachment  of  police  from  Manchester  and 
Nashua  convinced  the  men  nothing  would  be  gained  by  violence.  The 
affair  was  finally  quieted  but  many  of  the  townspeople  were  the  losers 
on  account  of  bills  due  from  the  laborers  and  subcontractors.  The  rail¬ 
road  was  finally  completed  from  Keene  to  Greenfield  on  August  14, 
1878. 

The  Peterborough  Railroad  and  the  Manchester  and  Keene  Rail¬ 
road  were  soon  leased  to  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad.  In  1889  the 
Boston  and  Maine  leased  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  and  all  leased  lines 
and  continues  to  operate  them  at  the  present  time. 

A  milk  car  was  added  to  the  morning  train  in  1882  to  take  care  of  the 
milk  shipped  from  Greenfield.  As  the  dairy  business  increased,  a 
milk  train  was  chartered  by  David  Whiting  and  Sons  which  picked  up 
the  milk  in  the  morning  and  returned  the  empty  cans  at  night.  In  later 
years  the  train  was  run  as  an  open  milk  train.  About  1925,  owing  to 
the  declining  milk  production  in  this  section,  the  train  was  discontinued 
and  a  milk  car  added  to  the  passenger  train.  Still  later,  the  milk  was 
handled  in  the  baggage  car.  The  small  amount  shipped  today  is  carried 
by  truck. 

One  of  the  first  “Snow  Trains,”  run  from  Boston  on  Sundays  for  the 
benefit  of  winter  sports  enthusiasts,  made  Greenfield  its  objective.  For 
four  years  these  trains  came  to  Greenfield  occasionally  as  conditions 
allowed.  The  last  one  scheduled  here  arrived  on  March  1,  1936. 

Railroad  service  was  entirely  disrupted  by  the  great  flood  of  March 
1936  when  heavy  rains  accompanied  by  a  thaw  removed  the  winter’s 
snow  from  the  frozen  countryside  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  passenger 
trains  of  March  17,  1936,  which  ran  according  to  schedule,  two  north 
and  two  south,  were  the  last  passenger  trains  ever  to  pass  through 
Greenfield.  By  March  18  the  flood  had  rendered  the  roadbed  impass¬ 
able.  The  railroad  substituted  a  passenger  bus,  the  first  to  include 
Greenfield  on  its  schedule.  The  next  day,  March  19,  all  roads  were  im¬ 
passable  so  that  Greenfield  had  no  passenger,  freight,  or  express  serv¬ 
ice.  Regular  bus  service  was  established  on  March  20,  with  the  buses 
following  the  same  schedule  which  the  passenger  trains  had  formerlv 
followed.  Express  truck  service  was  inaugurated  on  March  22.  The  road¬ 
bed  of  the  railroad  was  repaired  as  soon  as  possible  and  freight  train 
service  re-established  from  Greenfield  south  on  March  29  but  so  great 
was  the  damage  north  of  Greenfield  that  no  freight  trains  passed  over 
that  portion  of  the  line  until  May  1. 

The  flood  and  hurricane  of  September  21,  1938  were  almost  equally 
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damaging  to  the  railroad.  Greenfield  had  no  freight  service  south  from 
September  21  to  September  27  and  none  north  until  October  18. 

In  1882  a  telegraph  line  was  run  from  Greenfield  to  Keene.  Pre¬ 
sumably  at  an  earlier  date  Greenfield  was  connected  with  Nashua  by 
wire.  In  the  flood  of  1936  telegraph  service  was  halted  from  2  P.  M. 
March  19  until  April  1st.  After  the  1938  hurricane  and  flood  on  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  no  wire  service  was  re-established  until  October  18th. 

The  present  station  agent,  Frank  S.  Gage,  has  held  the  position 
since  April  13,  1908. 


NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

As  early  as  1885  a  private  telephone  line  connected  Greenfield 
(probably  the  railroad  station)  and  the  soapstone  quarry  in  Frances- 
town.  In  the  next  twelve  years  other  private  lines  were  run  in  Green¬ 
field.  One  ran  from  the  Mayfield  House  to  the  depot.  A  few  others 
connected  the  homes  of  different  individuals. 

In  May  1897  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
established  an  exchange  in  Peterborough  and  seem  to  have  run  one  line 
to  Greenfield  for  the  accommodation  of  the  business  men.  On  March  12, 
1902  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  installed  a 
switchboard  in  Greenfield  with  twenty-three  subscribers.  The  board 
was  located  in  the  Hopkins  Brothers’  store;  their  bookkeeeper  Miss 
Annie  McCanna,  in  addition  to  her  other  duties,  acted  as  operator.  The 
service  was  limited  of  necessity  to  the  business  hours  of  the  store.  How¬ 
ever,  after  working  hours  or  on  Sunday,  in  case  of  emergency,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  whereby  some  member  of  the  Edwin  C.  Hopkins 
family  could  go  to  the  switchboard  and  make  the  connections.  Within 
a  few  years  the  duties  of  the  telephone  operator  became  too  demanding 
to  be  added  to  those  of  bookkeeper  and  in  October  1908  the  switch¬ 
board  was  moved  to  the  home  of  Fred  Perham.  The  service  now  be¬ 
came  continuous  twenty-four  hours  every  day.  The  house  has  passed 
to  several  different  owners  but  the  switchboard  has  never  been 
moved.  Elwyn  C.  Smith  bought  the  property  and  became  the 
operator  on  September  15,  1922.  He  has  served  the  company 
and  the  town  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  patience  for  the  last  nine¬ 
teen  years.  Now  in  1941,  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  is  about  to  dispense  with  the  switchboard  and  install  a  dial 
telephone  system  with  a  small  building  housing  the  unattended  dial 
office  in  the  center  of  the  village  on  land  owned  by  Elwyn  C.  Smith. 
Greenfield,  with  about  one  hundred  subscribers,  will  be  the  first  town 
in  the  vicinity  to  receive  the  new  system,  the  latest  development  of  tel¬ 
ephone  efficiency. 
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Oak  Park  Fair 


The  electric  power  line  was  extended  from  Bennington  to  Green¬ 
field  in  1926.  Previous  to  this  time  the  village  streets  had  been  lighted 
by  kerosene  lamps  on  posts  or  attached  to  tree  trunks.  For  many  years 
the  “lamp  wagon’’  traversed  the  village  streets  at  twilight.  Two  sets 
of  lamps  were  kept;  each  night  the  empty  ones  were  removed  from  their 
receptacles  and  the  clean,  full  ones  put  back.  In  time,  improved  sta¬ 
tionary  lamps  were  installed  and  every  evening  the  lamp-lighter  tended 
them  on  foot,  carrying  a  small  stepladder  on  his  shoulder  and  an  oil  can 
in  his  hand.  On  moonlight  nights  the  lamps  were  left  thriftily  unlighted. 


OAK  PARK  FAIR  ASSOCIATION 

April  22,  1875  a  group  of  citizens  from  Greenfield,  Antrim,  Frances- 
town,  Peterborough,  Bennington,  Hancock,  and  other  towns  met  at 
Duncklee’s  Hotel  in  Greenfield  to  talk  over  the  advisabilitv  of  forminv 

✓  C7> 

an  agricultural  and  mechanical  society.  Ex-Governor  D.  H.  Goodell  of 
of  Antrim  was  chosen  chairman  and  George  H.  Longley  of  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  Secretary.  There  were  about  forty  present  and  interest  proved  to 
be  great  enough  to  form  such  a  society.  Stock  was  sold  at  $5.00  a  share. 
A  second  meeting  was  held  at  Duncklee’s  Hotel  and  the  “Oak  Park  As¬ 
sociation”  formed  composed  of  the  whole  of  Hillsborough  County  and 
the  towns  of  Jaffrey,  Dublin,  Harrisville,  and  Stoddard.  The  first  fair 
was  held  September  16  and  17,  1875.  Mr.  Duncklee  gave  the  associa- 
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tion  the  use  of  the  grounds  for  five  years,  paying  the  taxes  himself.  The 
officers  for  the  years  were:  President,  D.  H.  Goodell  of  Antrim;  Secre¬ 
tary,  J.  Farnum  of  Peterborough;  Treasurer,  David  Starrett,  Greenfield; 
General  Superintendent,  E.  W.  McIntosh  of  Peterborough;  Chief 
Marshal,  Charles  Scott,  Peterborough;  Superintendents  of  different 
classes,  Samuel  I.  Vose  and  Dalphon  Osborn,  both  of  Peterborough. 
The  Peterborough  Cornet  Band  furnished  music  at  the  exhibition.  The 
first  fair  was  a  great  success.  Shares  of  stock  were  sold  during  the  year 
and  several  persons  offered  premiums  on  various  exhibits.  Annual  fairs 
were  held  from  1875  to  1886.  During  this  period,  the  Association  had 
its  ups  and  downs.  In  1886  it  was  decided  that  no  fair  would  be  held 
that  year.  Greenfield  people  were  the  first  to  suggest  the  forming  of  a 
new  association.  In  1899  “The  New  Oak  Park  Fair  Association”  was 
formed.  Representatives  from  the  towns  of  Bennington,  Hancock,  Fran- 
cestown,  Lyndeboro,  and  Peterborough  were  interested  and  the  old 
grounds  were  bought.  Stock  in  the  new  association  was  sold  at  $25  a 
share.  The  fair  was  held  September  12,  13  and  14,  1899,  with  Etna  J. 
Fletcher,  President;  Fred  W.  Duncklee,  Secretary;  George  P.  Holt, 
Treasurer,  all  of  Greenfield,  and  Cristy  H.  Duncan  of  Hancock,  Vice 
President.  A  new  fence  was  built  around  the  forty  acres  of  grounds  at 
this  time  and  also  stalls  for  stock,  a  new  exhibition  hall,  and  grandstand. 
The  half  mile  track  for  horse  races  was  put  in  condition.  Baseball 
games,  horse  trotting,  foot  races,  band  concerts,  and  entertainment  was 
provided  for  those  who  attended.  The  fair  became  so  popular  that  re¬ 
duced  rates  were  offered  by  the  railroad  and  special  trains  were  run. 
The  Oak  Park  Fair  Association  held  fairs  annually  until  1915. 

The  Hillsboro  County  Fair  Association  was  now  formed  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  fairs  annually  for  ten  years.  The  last  fair  was  held  Au¬ 
gust  26,  and  27,  1925.  Since  that  time  the  grounds  have  been  used  for 
occasional  baseball  games.  Hurricane  lumber  is  now  piled  and  stored 
here.  The  land  is  owned  by  Arthur  Goyette  of  Peterborough.  The  fence 
and  buildings  have  been  removed  and  little  is  left  to  remind  one  of  the 
large  crowds  that  once  thronged  the  grounds. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

The  devastating  fire  of  1901  aroused  the  people  to  the  need  of  ade¬ 
quate  fire  fighting  apparatus.  Accordingly,  in  1902,  the  town  was 
authorized  to  borrow  $1250  to  buy  a  hand  tub,  hose  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  and  build  reservoirs.  Wesley  Ford  was  appointed  fire  chief  of  the 
volunteer  firemen.  In  1915,  $1500  was  appropriated  to  erect  the  build¬ 
ing  which  houses  the  fire  apparatus.  In  1928  the  fire  department  was 
modernized  by  the  purchase  of  a  fire  truck.  An  additional  truck  was 
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acquired  in  1937.  When  motorized  equipment  was  purchased,  Perley 
Russell  became  fire  chief.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  P.  Hopkins 
who  holds  the  position  today.  Previous  to  the  installation  of  the  siren 
in  1935,  the  alarm  was  sounded  for  fires  by  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bell. 


LADIES  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Ladies  Circle  was  organized  in  April  1864  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  the  church  and  other  charities.  The  name  was  subsequently  changed 
to  the  Ladies  Benevolent  Association.  In  the  early  years  the  association 
held  a  prominent  place  in  the  social  life  of  the  town.  Picnic  suppers 
were  often  brought  and  the  afternoon  meetings  extended  to  the  evening 
when  the  gentlemen  were  present.  Lyceums,  levees,  and  fairs  were  held 
to  raise  money.  All  through  the  years  the  Ladies  Benevolent  Association 
has  assumed  a  large  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  parson¬ 
age  and  has  often  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  pastor.  The  Associ¬ 
ation  continues  to  raise  money  in  various  ways  and  is  still  a  vital  part 
of  the  church  organization. 


GRANGE 

Greenfield  Grange  was  instituted  March  14,  1874  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  with  the  following  officers: 

Master  John  Fletcher 

Overseer  David  Starrett 

Lecturer  Gilman  S.  Hartshorn 

Steward  Willis  D.  Hardy 

Assistant  Steward  George  D.  Pollard 

Chaplain  Alfred  N.  Hardy 

Secretary  Sidney  H.  Hardy 

Gate  Keeper  Nahum  Russell 

Treasurer  Alfred  W.  Savage 

Ceres  Mrs.  John  Fletcher 

Pomona  Mrs.  Taylor  D.  Lakin 

Flora  Mrs.  Willis  D.  Hardy 

Lady  Assistant  Steward  Mrs.  Gilman  S.  Hartshorn 

Members:  Douglas  R.  Gould,  Jacob  Gould,  Nathaniel  Morrison,  Reubin 
A.  Dutton,  William  L.  Savage,  Taylor  D.  Lakin,  William  H.  Hopkins, 
John  M.  Duncklee,  Daniel  W.  Burnham,  John  Grimes,  Mrs.  Alfred  N. 
Hardy,  Mrs.  George  D.  Pollard,  Mrs.  Jacob  Gould,  Mrs.  Alfred  W. 
Savage,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Morrison,  Mrs.  Douglas  R.  Gould. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Grange  have  always 
been  held  in  the  town  hall.  The  Grange  has  carried  on  an  uninterrupted 
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existence  through  the  years,  fulfilling  its  aims  and  adding  to  the  social 
development  of  the  town.  The  organization  continues  active  today  with 
sixty-four  members. 

GREENFIELD  WOMAN’S  CLUB 
By  Daisy  Perham 

Credit  should  be  given  to  Mrs.  Leroy  Miner  for  taking  the  first  step 
in  organizing  the  Woman’s  Club  in  Greenfield.  With  the  aid  of  a  group 
of  young  mothers  she  called  the  first  meeting  which  was  held  at  the 
Parsonage,  July  11,  1921.  Seventeen  responded  and  were  enrolled  as 
members  of  “The  Mothers’  Club.”  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Mrs.  Sarah  Plummer;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Nellie  Cheever; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Angie  Russell;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Louise  Hopkins;  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  Mrs.  Edna  Miner,  Mrs.  Daisy  Perham,  Mrs.  Fannie 
Hopkins,  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Boyle.  It  was  voted  to  hold  meetings  twice  a 
month,  serve  refreshments,  take  a  collection,  and  pay  one  dollar  yearly 
for  dues.  Dr.  Miner  presented  the  club  with  ten  dollars  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  treasury.  The  first  four  meetings  were  held  in  the  Firemen’s  Hall 
but  those  since  have  been  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members.  At  the 
fifth  meeting  it  was  voted  to  change  the  name  of  the  club  to  the  Green¬ 
field  Woman’s  Club  and  to  affiliate  with  the  State  Federation.  The  first 
interest  of  the  club  was  the  school  children  and  their  needs.  A  con¬ 
tribution  was  made  toward  the  janitor’s  salary  to  insure  more  efficient 
service.  Scales  and  a  drinking  fountain,  playground  equipment,  deck 
tennis,  a  basketball,  and  a  ping-pong  set  were  provided  by  the  club. 
Mrs.  Miner  presented  fifty  dollars  as  a  foundation  fund  for  a  dental 
clinic  for  the  children;  this  clinic  is  still  carried  on.  Sanitary  conditions 
at  the  school  were  a  problem  and  two  hundred  dollars  were  turned  over 
to  the  school  board  to  use  as  they  saw  fit.  Eye  glasses  and  tonsilectomies 
are  provided  as  needed.  Cod  liver  oil  is  furnished  each  year. 

Shrubs  have  been  planted  each  side  of  the  cemetery  gates  and  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Library.  A  light  over  the  Library  door  was  installed. 
An  unsightly  spot  in  the  center  of  the  town  was  beautified  by  a  triangle 
of  grass  edged  by  granite  curbing.  The  building  of  the  state  road  to 
Francestown  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  triangle.  The  club  shared 
in  the  expense  of  building  and  equipping  the  new  kitchen  in  the  Town 
Hall  in  1938.  The  club  contributes  generously  each  year  to  the  activities 
sponsored  by  the  State  Federation  and  community  projects  receive 
financial  aid. 

The  membership  is  now  sixty-six.  The  twentieth  anniversary  was 
observed  July  11,  1941.  The  club  believes  that  it  accomplishes  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  organized— the  social,  educational,  and  moral  up¬ 
lift  of  the  town. 
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SPORTSMEN’S  CLUB 

The  Greenfield  Sportsmen’s  Club  was  organized  December  15,  1936. 
The  first  officers  were  as  follows:  President,  Thomas  E.  Burke;  Vice- 
President,  Chester  Holt;  Secretary-Treasurer,  George  Wade;  Board  of 
Directors,  Chairman,  Donald  W.  Hopkins,  Christie  Belcher,  Charles 
Cragin,  Rodney  White,  Robert  Blanchard.  There  are  now  twenty-six 
members. 


RED  CROSS 

A  group  of  Red  Cross  workers  took  an  active  part  in  war  relief  work 
during  the  First  World  War.  At  the  present  time  another  band  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  similar  work.  The  women  are  not  formally  organized  but  operate 
as  a  branch  of  the  Peterborough  Red  Cross  Chapter. 

Various  clubs  and  societies  have  been  active  during  the  years.  The 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized  in  1881  with 
about  thirty  members.  The  first  officers  were  as  follows:  President,  Mrs 
S.  H.  Partridge;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Peavey,  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Henry  Holt,  Mrs.  Levi  Holt;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Pollard;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Holt.  They  continued  active  for  more 
than  ten  years. 

A  Village  Improvement  Society  existed  from  1886  to  at  least  1898. 

The  Greenfield  Cornet  Band  was  organized  in  1888  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  players:  G.  Allen,  Solo  Cornet  and  Director;  W.  L.  Hopkins,  Cornet; 
E.  C.  Hopkins,  Cornet;  Frank  Davis,  Cornet;  C.  M.  White,  Cornet; 
George  Wilson,  Cornet;  Arthur  Starrett,  Clarinet;  Howard  Starrett, 
Clarinet;  Fred  Warren,  Baritone;  Ed.  Warren,  Bass;  Charles  M.  Mann, 
Bass;  Will  O’Malley,  Alto;  Henry  J.  Holt,  Alto;  Wesley  M.  Ford,  Alto; 
John  Henderson,  Trombone;  Will  S.  Russell,  Bass  Drum;  Charles  Frye, 
Snare  Drum;  Millard  Mason,  Cymbals.  The  band  was  uniformed,  held 
regular  practice,  and  played  at  all  town  functions  for  about  eight  years. 

The  Columbian  Orchestra  was  organized  in  1902  and  made  up  of 
the  following  musicians:  John  E.  Hopkins,  First  Violin  and  Director: 
Will  S.  Hopkins,  Clarinet;  G.  Fred  Peavey,  Cornet;  Mrs.  Fred  Peavey. 
Piano;  Ernest  Rossi,  Drums;  Leon  S.  Hill,  Flute;  Fred  J.  Ames,  Trom¬ 
bone;  J.  B.  Curtis,  Bass  Viol;  the  later  four  did  not  reside  in  Greenfield. 
The  orchestra  was  in  great  demand  both  here  and  in  all  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns.  The  members  disbanded  in  1918. 

Other  organizations  which  have  functioned  from  time  to  time  are 
Asteroids,  Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  Phantom  Club,  Greenfield  Dramatic  Club,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl 
Scouts,  and  4-H  Clubs.  The  Boy  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts,  and  a  Brownie 
Troop  are  active  today. 
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CAMPS 


Brantwood  Camp 

Around  1900  Rev.  Donald  Brown,  an  Episcopal  rector  from  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  purchased  property  on  the  side  of  North  Pack  Monad- 
nock  near  the  Greenfield-Peterborough  line  and  built  a  small  camp. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  needy  and  deserving  boys  were  privileged  to  spend 
vacations  here.  The  necessary  funds  were  obtaind  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 
from  various  church  choirs  in  and  near  Boston.  In  about  four  years, 
when  Mr.  Brown’s  health  failed,  Mrs.  William  H.  Schofield  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  camp.  She  was  instrumental  in  securing  fourteen 
or  more  trustees  from  interested  summer  residents  of  Peterborough. 
Dublin  and  vicinity,  and  the  necessary  financial  support  for  the  camp. 
Mrs.  Schofield  gave  a  Common  Hall  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late 
Mr.  Cheney.  Other  buildings  were  erected  and  the  camp  enlarged  so 
that  four  groups  of  forty-eight  boys  each  were  given  healthful  vacations 
of  two  weeks  duration.  The  camp  was  closed  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War  in  1917.  In  1920  it  was  turned  over  to  St.  Mark’s 
School  (Southboro,  Massachusetts).  From  this  time  the  camp  has  been 
run  as  a  fresh  air  recreation  project.  The  boys  are  selected  through 
Episcopal  Church  groups  in  Massachusetts.  About  sixty  boys  are  taken 
in  groups,  changing  every  two  weeks.  The  camp  is  generally  run  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  in  July  and  August.  The  buildings  consist  of  two  main 
buildings,  six  residential  cabins  for  the  boys,  a  cook’s  house,  and  infirm¬ 
ary.  There  is  also  a  swimming  pool  and  outdoor  chapel.  The  coun¬ 
sellors,  without  exception,  are  volunteers  who  generally  are  connected 
with  St.  Mark’s  School  and  donate  their  services  for  a  nominal  salarv. 
Among  former  directors  of  the  camp  are:  Gardner  Monks,  now  Head¬ 
master  of  Lenox  School,  Lenox,  Massachusetts;  John  Harris,  now  Assist¬ 
ant  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston;  Walden  Pell,  Headmaster  of 
St.  Andrew’s  School,  Middletown,  Delaware. 

Tall  Pines  Camp 

Tall  Pines  Camp,  located  partly  in  Greenfield  and  partly  in  Benning¬ 
ton  on  the  shores  of  Whittemore  Pond,  opened  for  its  first  season  in 
1915.  It  was  owned  and  directed  by  Mr.  John  Reaveley,  the  Misses 
Evelina  and  Katherine  Reaveley,  and  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  Reaveley. 
For  seventeen  years  a  well  equipped  summer  camp  was  conducted  with 
facilities  for  one  hundred  eight  girls.  The  buildings  consisted  of  two  main 
halls,  two  smaller  recreational  cottages,  and  twenty-three  cabins.  Horse¬ 
back  riding  was  one  of  the  featured  sports  with  ten  horses  in  use.  From 
1932  to  1938  the  camp  was  carried  on  for  adults.  The  hurricane  of  1938 
felled  the  beautiful  pine  grove  in  which  the  camp  was  built  and  practi- 
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Otter  Lake  and  Crotched  Mountain 


cally  all  the  buildings  were  consequently  demolished.  The  resulting 
damage,  both  to  the  camp  and  its  setting,  was  so  great  that  it  has  been 
impractical  to  rebuild. 


Birch  Hill  Camp 

Some  years  after  Joseph  Boyle  closed  Boylehurst  Inn  at  Sunset  Lake, 
he  ran  a  boys’  camp  on  the  same  property  from  1925  to  1931.  In  1937 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Pickles  of  North  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  leased  the  property 
and  since  that  time  has  operated  Birch  Hill  Camp,  accommodating  about 
thirty  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen. 

Camp  Watananock 

Camp  Watananock,  or  the  Nashua  Fresh  Air  Camp,  on  the  shores  of 
Sunset  Lake,  originated  in  1927  and  was  incorporated  soon  after  as 
“Greggson  Incorporated.”  The  funds  for  creating  the  camp  were  the 
gift  of  the  Gregg  family  of  Nashua.  The  buildings  consist  of  three  main 
buildings,  five  utility  buildings,  an  infirmary,  five  bunk  houses,  a  cottage 
for  the  director,  and  one  for  the  head  counsellor.  Three  hundred  under¬ 
privileged  children,  150  boys  and  150  girls,  are  cared  for  during  a 
season  by  taking  75  for  each  of  the  four  two  week  periods.  Competent 
agencies  in  Nashua  select  the  children  from  Nashua  and  Hudson. 
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The  Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union 

The  Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  took  possession  of  its 
property  at  Otter  Lake  (former  Peavey  property)  in  1928.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  camp  for  members  of  the  Union,  beginning  the  summer  of 
1928  and  continuing  through  the  summer  of  1936.  It  was  used  primarily 
by  the  younger  men  for  vacation  purposes.  At  this  time  the  policy  was 
changed  and  in  the  summers  of  1937  and  1938  the  camp  was  opened 
for  under-privileged  boys  from  the  city  of  Boston.  During  those  sum¬ 
mers  three  hundred  boys  attended  each  season.  The  hurricane  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1938  caused  so  much  damage  that  the  camp  was  rendered 
unsuitable  for  under-privileged  boys.  In  the  summers  of  1939  and  1940 
it  was  conducted  by  the  Citizenship  Training  Group.  Two  groups  of 
thirty  boys  each  worked  for  a  four  weeks  period  clearing  away  brush 
and  chopping  trees  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  a  recreational 
program.  Now,  in  the  summer  of  1941,  a  similar  program  is  planned 
under  the  Union.  The  capacitv  of  the  camp  at  the  present  time  is  about 
forty,  including  boys  and  counsellors.  Plans  are  now  being  made  for 
the  development  of  the  camp  so  that  in  the  summer  of  1942  it  can  be 
again  used  for  under-privileged  youngsters. 


MILITARY  RECORDS 

Many  men  from  what  is  now  the  township  of  Greenfield  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Most  of  the  earlv  settlers  of  the  town  answered 
the  call  in  1775  and  the  graves  of  many  are  in  our  cemeteries.  A  list 
of  men  going  from  Greenfield  cannot  be  given  because  Greenfield  was 
not  incorporated  at  that  time. 

Early  in  the  year  1800  a  company  of  Infantry  was  formed  which 
became  a  part  of  the  26th  Regiment  of  the  State  Militia.  This  company 
was  the  twelfth  company  of  the  regiment. 

About  1807  a  company  of  Grenadiers  was  formed  as  part  of  the  12th 
Company,  26th  Regiment  of  State  Militia.  No  man  under  six  feet  tall 
was  accepted;  gorgeous  uniforms  consisting  of  black  coats  faced  with 
red  and  tall  caps  with  high  brilliant  plumes  made  the  men  even  more 
commanding  in  appearance.  John  McNeil  of  Hillsboro  was  the  first 
commanding  officer  and  was  six  feet  six  inches  tall.  This  company  was 
of  picked  men  from  Antrim,  Deering,  Hillsboro,  Henniker,  Hancock. 
Francestown,  Greenfield,  and  Windsor.  Zebediah  Peavey  of  Greenfield 
was  one  of  the  men  who  succeeded  General  McNeil  as  Captain  of  the 
Grenadiers.  The  company  disbanded  in  1851. 

The  following  men  went  to  Portsmouth  in  1812:  Peter  Peavey,  John 
Savage,  Jacob  Peavey,  Nathaniel  Reynolds,  John  W.  Bean,  and  David 
Emerson. 
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A  Rifle  Company  was  formed  in  1830  and  did  military  duty  until 
1851  when  by  legislative  enactment  it  was  disbanded.  It  is  also  evident 
that  a  company  existed  known  as  “The  Light  Infantry”  some  time  previ¬ 
ous  to  1838. 

Stephen  Richardson  is  the  only  soldier  of  whom  we  have  a  Mexican 
War  record;  he  also  served  in  the  Civil  War.  Records  up  to  the  Civil 
War  are  very  difficult  to  trace  and  are  incomplete. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  Greenfield  sent  many  men.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  soldiers  are  credited  to  Greenfield.  Other  men  may  have  gone 
to  war  but  were  credited  to  different  towns  though  they  may  have  re¬ 
sided  in  Greenfield  at  the  time. 


Joseph  Ash 
Henry  Rremer 
Robert  Brown 
George  D.  Chapman 
John  Clark 
John  Cain 
Ridgway  P.  Cragin 
Joseph  Conception 
John  S.  Draper 
Edmund  Dascomb 
Nathaniel  Eaton,  Jr. 
Harry  Elwood 
Nathan  A.  Fish 
Jacob  Gannett 
John  Gage 
Sewell  P.  Stearns 
Samuel  G.  Stearns 
Ambrose  W.  Stearns 
John  E.  Spalding 


George  G.  Gould 
Loammi  Gould 
Antonio  Goddard 
Daniel  Guellow 
Levi  S.  Holt 
Perkins  W.  Hopkins 
Dennis  Herlahey 
John  W.  Herrick 
August  Herner 
Stephen  Holmes 
Stephen  H.  Holt 
Frank  Knights 
Ahira  Z.  Jones 
Ervin  L.  Lee 
Charles  H.  Lee 
Andrew  M.  Smith 
George  D.  Stiles 
Charles  H.  Wilson 
William  P.  Winn 


George  F.  Lancey 
Andrews  Martins 
George  J.  Moore 
Frank  Meyer 
George  E.  Messer,  Jr. 
John  Miller 
George  E.  Messer 
Albert  L.  Murphy 
Harrison  Marshall 
Dearborn  S.  Moody 
Noah  Paro 
William  H.  Powers 
John  L.  Putney 
Oscar  C.  Stiles 
Thomas  S.  Stewart 
Wm.  O.  Woodbridge 
Lewis  Prescott  Wilson 


No  record  has  been  found  of  any  enlistments  in  the  Spanish  War. 
The  Honor  Roll  of  the  men  who  served  during  the  First  World  War 
is  as  follows: 


James  W.  Austin 
Fred  T.  Girard 
George  R.  Blanchard 
Phillip  E.  Magoon 
Harry  Dorr 


Donald  W.  Hopkins 
Philip  S.  Burnham 
Lester  B.  Lowe 
Walter  E.  O’Malley 
George  M.  Wade 


Joseph  S.  Aiken 
Pearl  J.  Warren 
Joseph  P.  Beaudrey 
Daniel  W.  Flynn 
Leslie  W.  Dorr 


Greenfield,  as  well  as  other  towns,  was  touched  by  the  fever  of  the 
gold  rush  in  1849.  The  following  men  set  out  for  California: 

Robert  Blanchard  Cyrus  Richardson  William  Reynolds 

Rufus  Hardy  Douglas  Gould  John  Bowers 

All  returned  in  a  few  years  except  John  Bowers  who  remained  in 

California.  Possibly  there  were  others  who  went  in  search  of  gold  but 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 
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DISASTERS 

In  1831  an  event  occurred  which  excited  and  alarmed  the  population 
of  Greenfield  and  the  neighboring  towns.  A  man  who  lived  in  what  is 
now  Bennington  had  apparently  been  robbed  and  murdered  at  Rogers 
Corner.  Rogers’  Corner  was  a  turn  in  the  old  road  leading  from  Russell 
Hill  toward  Bennington.  It  was  on  this  same  road  that  the  Isaac  Butter¬ 
field  home  and  the  District  Number  Four  schoolhouse  stood.  At  Rogers’ 
Corner  are  several  large  boulders  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  victim, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  was  returning  heme  from  New  Boston  where 
he  had  sold  his  oxen.  He  stopped  at  the  home  of  Mark  Rogers,  near 
the  corner,  late  in  the  evening  to  buy  gingerbread  for  his  children.  He 
told  the  Rogers  family  that  he  was  to  receive  $115  for  his  oxen  and  had 
taken  $15  to  bind  the  bargain.  He  said  goodnight  and  was  never  seen 
again.  The  assumption  was  that  someone  who  believed  that  he  had  in 
his  possession  the  entire  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  oxen,  lay  in  wait 
hidden  by  the  large  boulders  at  Rogers’  Corner.  It  is  supposed  the 
assailant  robbed  and  killed  his  victim  on  this  spot.  The  theory  was  that 
the  body  was  temporarily  buried  near  the  shore  of  Whittemore  Pond 
and  later,  when  the  search  grew  more  intense,  was  removed  and  placed 
in  the  Forest  Road  which  was  then  under  construction. 

A  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  Greenfield  May  4,  1901.  At  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a  spark  from  a  freight  engine  started  a  blaze 
on  the  roof  of  a  two  and  a  half  story  building  occupied  as  a  general 
store  by  John  H.  Day.  A  stiff  northwest  breeze  quickly  spread  the  fire 
to  the  depot,  to  the  E.  C.  &  W.  L.  Hopkins’  grain  storehouse,  and  to  a 
large  building  known  as  the  stage  barn.  Greenfield  had  no  fire  depart¬ 
ment  but  help  was  summoned  from  Bennington  and  Francestown  to 
augment  the  volunteers.  Nashua  sent  a  chemical  engine  by  special 
train.  The  home  of  the  McCanna  family  was  destroyed  and  also  the 
house  to  the  south  of  it,  occupied  by  the  station  agent  and  owned  by 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  Water  was  pumped  from  the  Boston 
and  Maine  water  tank  which  had  burned  to  the  water  line.  The  tank 
was  located  just  south  of  the  station  agent’s  house.  The  neighboring 
buildings  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  were  repeatedly 
threatened  but  were  saved  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  fire  fighters. 
The  fire  was  finally  under  control  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

June  30,  1936  witnessed  another  serious  fire.  It  was  discovered 
about  5:30  P.  M.  in  a  hay  filled  barn  connected  to  the  former  George 
S.  Peavey  place  (now  owned  by  Charles  R.  Hopkins),  then  the  property 
of  Dr.  Leroy  Miner.  Fanned  by  a  high  wind,  the  fire  quickly  spread  to 
the  other  buildings  on  the  premises  and  swept  up  the  street.  The  home 
of  the  late  Miss  Carrie  Gould  was  slightly  damaged;  the  house  owned 
by  Miss  Minnie  Reynolds  was  gutted.  The  fire  now  crossed  the  street 
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and  destroyed  the  century-old  Ramsey  Terrace,  then  the  home  of 
Charles  R.  Hopkins.  The  barn  on  the  Jarvis  Adams  place  was  burned. 
Sparks  were  carried  to  nearby  buildings  of  Miss  Ida  Fletcher  but  stren¬ 
uous  effort  saved  the  house.  With  the  help  summoned  from  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns,  the  fire  was  brought  under  control  about  9  o’clock. 

September  21,  1938  brought  to  New  England  a  devastating  hurri¬ 
cane  of  unprecedented  fury.  Because  this  town  has  no  sizeable  streams 
within  its  borders,  it  did  not  suffer  as  seriously  as  many  others  from  the 
flood  which  occurred  at  the  same  time  but  Greenfield  suffered  its  share 
of  destruction.  The  loss  of  standing  timber  was  tremendous.  One  of 
the  outstanding  losses  to  the  town  was  the  leveling  of  the  beautiful  pine 
grove  which  formed  a  background  for  Greenvale  Cemetery.  The  heavy 
stand  of  timber  bordering  the  Greenfield-Bennington  road  and  covering 
the  hill  called  “Top  of  the  World”  (Battles’  estate)  was  felled  before  the 
force  of  the  gale.  Many  other  smaller  timber  lots  were  ruined  and 
scarcely  a  home  escaped  from  damage  of  greater  or  less  extent.  For 
twelve  hours  Greenfield  was  completely  cut  off  from  the  outside  world. 
Not  only  was  telephone,  telegraph,  and  rail  service  entirely  halted,  but 
also  all  roads  leading  out  of  the  town  were  rendered  utterly  impassable 
for  any  vehicle  due  to  water  covering  the  road,  serious  washouts,  and 
quantities  of  felled  trees  across  the  highways.  The  town  was  without 
any  telephone  service  for  six  days  and  it  was  about  six  weeks  before 
service  was  restored  to  all  subscribers.  It  was  seven  days  before  any 
electric  power  service  was  re-established.  The  Timber  Salvage  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  formed  and  financed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  furnish  a 
market  for  the  timber  felled  by  the  hurricane.  It  was  possible  to  either 
store  the  timber  in  ponds  or  saw  it  up  square  edged  to  prevent  damage 
by  bark  beetles.  The  Corporation  was  formed  to  hold  the  timber  and 
market  it  in  an  orderly  manner  without  depressing  the  price.  Logs  were 
placed  in  Otter  Lake,  Hogback  Pend,  Mud  Pond  and  a  dry  site  was  set 
up  on  the  old  Fair  Grounds  for  storage. 

STEPHENSON  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 
Bv  Lucy  A.  Brooks 

J  J 

The  Hillsborough  County  History  informs  us  that  there  was  in 
Greenfield  in  1885  a  complete  Sunday  School  library  and  a  small  cir¬ 
culating  library.  Just  where  the  books  were  kept  or  who  had  them  in 
charge,  no  one  can  tell. 

At  the  annual  meeting  cf  the  town  in  March  1894  the  following 
vote  was  taken,  “A  Public  Library  shall  be  established  under  the  control 
of  three  trustees  elected  by  ballot.”  Walter  E.  Harvey  was  elected  for 
one  year,  Dr.  N.  F.  Cheever  for  two  years,  and  Clarence  M.  Gipson  for 
three  years.  “The  trustees  to  have  entire  custody  and  management  of 
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Stephenson  Memorial  Library 


the  library  and  all  property  of  the  town  relating  thereto.  Voted  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  provisions  of  Chapter  VII  section  21-26  of  the  Public  Statutes, 
thereby  agreeing  to  raise  and  appropriate  twenty-five  dollars  annually 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  library.” 

One  end  of  the  large  room  in  the  basement  of  the  school  building 
was  equipped  with  bookcases  and  a  table  for  a  delivery  desk.  Miss 
Annie  McCanna  was  installed  as  the  first  librarian  which  position  she 
held  for  eleven-  vears.  The  following  interesting  article  appeared  in  the 
Town  Report  in  1896:  “During  the  year  we  have  obtained  the  books 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  these  with  a  few  left  us  by  Silas 
Winn  together  with  those  purchased  with  the  year’s  appropriation, 
brings  the  total  number  of  books  now  in  the  library  to  479  volumes. 
During  the  year  there  have  been  no  books  lost  or  badly  damaged,  there 
were  issued  166  cards,  average  number  of  books  per  week  39.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  usefulness  of  the  librarv  has  been  demonstrated.  Will  you 
continue  its  usefulness  by  an  adequate  appropriation  for  new  books  each 
year?  Signed  N.  F.  Cheever,  C.  M.  Gipson,  Trustees.” 

Some  time  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  library  in  1894,  Rev. 
Amzi  Jones  left  his  estate  to  the  town  to  be  used  toward  a  library  build¬ 
ing.  One  thousand  dollars  was  available  from  the  Jones  estate  and  in 
1908  by  the  will  of  Albe  Stephenson  the  town  received  $5000.  It  was  Mr. 
Stephenson’s  wish  that  the  place  where  he  lived  during  his  early  years, 
in  Greenfield  be  purchased  if  possible  and  a  library  built  on  the  site. 
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Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Fred  B.  Brooks,  and  George  S.  Burnham  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  Mr.  Stephenson’s  wishes  as  far  as  possible.  A 
store  and  post  office,  with  living  quarters  on  the  second  floor,  had  been 
the  home  of  Mr.  Stephenson.  Jesse  Stephenson,  father  of  Albe  Stephen¬ 
son,  was  postmaster  here  for  several  years.  The  committee  purchased 
not  only  the  store  building  but  also  the  adjacent  house  on  the  corner 
owned  by  Lewis  P.  Wilson.  All  buildings  were  removed  and  Stephen¬ 
son  Memorial  Library  was  erected.  The  combined  legacies  of  Rev. 
Amzi  Jones  and  Mr.  Albe  Stephenson  furnished  sufficient  funds  for  the 
land  and  the  building.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hopkins,  John  Hardy,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Conant  provided  the  interior  furnishings.  In  the  Spring 
of  1909  the  library  was  opened  to  the  public.  Lucy  A.  Brooks  was  the 
first  librarian  and  served  five  years.  Miss  Clara  Lowe,  followed  by  Mae 
Hulet  and  later  by  Lura  M.  Hopkins,  carried  on  the  work  for  the  next 
five  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  Lucy  Brooks  again  became  librarian 
and  still  holds  the  position.  At  present  there  are  nearly  6000  volumes  in 
the  library  with  an  average  circulation  of  6300  yearly. 

Grateful  ackowledgement  is  expressed  for  the  fine  collections  of 
books  given  by  Deacon  A.  N.  Hardy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Merrill,  Fred¬ 
erick  Merrill,  Rev.  Harold  B.  Hunting,  Mrs.  Arthur  Varnum,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hall,  Mrs.  Emma  Gipson,  and  others.  In  1919  Mrs.  David  Ramsey 
bequeathed  $500  for  a  trust  fund.  In  1924  Mary  Walker  created  a  fund 
of  $1000  to  be  known  as  the  John  and  Mary  Butler  fund  in  memory  of 
her  mother  and  father.  In  1937  Mrs.  Emma  Gipson  gave  $10,000. 
These  splendid  gifts  with  the  yearly  appropriation  from  the  town  make 
it  possible  for  this  small  community  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  modern 
library. 


LAWYERS  AND  DOCTORS 

General  James  Miller,  after  he  had  passed  his  bar  examinations, 
came  to  Greenfield  in  1804  and  began  his  practice  of  law.  He  occupied 
the  house  now  owned  by  Eliot  D.  Hutchinson  and  had  his  office  in  a 
small  building  located  between  the  Library  and  the  home  of  Walter  L. 
Hopkins.  This  little  building  has  had  a  varied  history.  It  has  been 
moved  and  is  now  used  as  a  garage  by  Mr.  Hopkins.  General  Miller’s 
wife  and  infant  son  are  buried  in  the  church  cemetery.  He  removed 
from  Greenfield  in  1808. 

In  1824  Ezra  Prescott  came  here  from  Francestown  to  continue  his 
practice  of  law.  He  occupied  the  same  office  as  had  General  Miller. 

Dr.  Samuel  Fitch,  who  came  to  Greenfield  in  1800,  seems  to  have 
been  the  town’s  first  physician.  He  practiced  medicine  here  for  most  of 
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his  lifetime.  He  died  in  1857  and  is  buried  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Dr.  John  Ramsey  was  born  in  Greenfield  and  carried  on  his  pro¬ 
fession  here  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by 
Charles  R.  Hopkins.  He  was  an  excellent  physician  for  his  time  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  fellow  townsmen.  He  died  in  1864  and  also  lies 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Dr.  James  S.  Burtt  came  here  in  1842  and  lived  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  town  (Henry  J.  Holt  place)  and  practiced  medicine  for 
about  thirty  years.  He  is  buried  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Dr.  John  LeBosquet,  Dr.  Willard  Chase,  and  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Danforth 
practiced  in  Greenfield  a  few  years  each  between  1850  and  1870.  Dr. 
LeBosquet  was  also  a  minister  at  the  same  time  he  practiced  medicine. 

Nathaniel  Spofford  lived  in  the  house  on  the  state  road  at  the  South 
Greenfield  four  corners.  He  was  an  old  time  herb  doctor  and  also  a 
veterinary. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Partridge,  M.  D.,  came  to  Greenfield  in  1870  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church.  Nine  years  previously  he  had  qual¬ 
ified  as  a  physician  and  for  twenty-three  years  he  practiced  medicine, 
at  the  same  time  supplying  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Partridge  built  for  his  home 
the  house  now  owned  by  Donald  W.  Hopkins.  His  death  in  1884  was 
deeply  mourned  by  the  people  to  whom  he  had  ministered  spiritually 
and  physically.  He  rests  in  the  Greenvale  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Fremont  Cheever  came  to  Greenfield  in  May  1884, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Partridge.  Dr.  Cheever  was  born 
in  Walden,  Vermont,  August  6,  1856,  the  son  of  Samuel  G.  Cheever. 
The  family  soon  moved  to  Nashua  where  Dr.  Cheever  attended  school. 
His  further  education  was  obtained  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Baltimore,  and  the  University  of 
Vermont  where  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1883. 
He  later  did  post  graduate  work  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  Dr. 
Cheever  began  his  practice  of  medicine  in  Derby  Line,  Vermont.  In 
May  1884  he  came  to  Greenfield  where  he  practiced  his  profession  until 
February  1941  with  the  exception  of  about  three  years,  when  he  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Marlboro,  Harrisville,  and  Chesham.  Declining  health  forced 
him  to  retire  from  active  practice  after  rounding  out  more  than  fifty 
years  of  conscientious  and  faithful  service  to  Greenfield  and  surrounding 
towns. 

On  November  12,  1884,  Dr.  Cheever  married  Helen  May  Spear, 
daughter  of  William  T.  Spear  of  Nashua.  Two  children  were  born  of 
this  union,  Winifred  H.  Cheever,  a  teacher  in  West  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Harold  D.  Cheever,  an  attorney  in  Wilton,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Dr.  Cheever  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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Past  President  of  the  Hillsboro  County  Medical  Association,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  a  Past  Worthy  Master  of 
Greenfield  Grange,  a  Past  Worthy  Master  of  Hillsboro  Pomona 
Grange,  and  a  member  of  the  State  and  National  Grange.  He  served  his 
town  as  Town  Clerk  and  member  of  the  School  Board  and  in  1909-11 
was  Greenfield’s  representative  to  the  General  Court.  He  also  served 
for  eighteen  years  as  Medical  Examiner  for  the  Greenfield  and  Hancock 
schools.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Greenfield  Congregational 
Church. 

Dr.  Cheever  was  a  familiar  and  well  loved  figure  for  half  a  century 
as  he  went  about  the  town  either  in  the  pursuance  of  his  professional 
duties  or  in  participating  in  community  activities.  He  gave  generously 
of  his  time  and  strength  to  the  town  and  its  people.  Greenfield  mourns 
the  passing  of  Dr.  Cheever  on  June  15,  1941. 

Dr.  Clarence  P.  Curley  came  here  from  Vermont  and  practiced  dur¬ 
ing  Dr.  Cheever’s  absence  from  1896  to  1899.  Dr.  Curley  went  from 
Greenfield  to  Provincetown,  Massachusetts. 
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CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 
June  17,  1891 

The  Centennial  celebration  commenced  at  6  A.  M.  with  a  national 
.salute  fired  by  the  Lyndeboro  ArtiRery  Company  accompanied  by  the 
ringing  of  bells.  The  parade  which  formed  at  9:30  was  made  up  of  a 
platoon  of  Nashua  police,  Greenfield  police,  Chief  Marshal  and  two 
Aides  in  costume,  Peterborough  Cadet  Band,  Lafayette  Artillery  of 
Lyndeboro,  carriages  containing  officials  of  the  day,  townspeople  and 
visitors  in  costume,  Francestown  stage  coach,  Greenfield  Cornet  Band, 
a  platoon  of  Peterborough  Cavalry,  floats,  Greenfield  Boys’  Drum  Corps, 
the  school  board,  and  all  the  school  children. 

At  10:30  from  a  stand  erected  for  the  occasion  on  the  north  side  of 
the  common,  the  following  program  was  given: 

Address  of  Welcome— D.  W.  Burnham,  President  of  the  Day. 

Prayer— Rev.  G.  W.  Ruland. 

Selection— Greenfield  Choir. 

Historical  Address— Deacon  John  Fletcher. 

Selection— Greenfield  Choir. 

The  clock  in  the  belfry  had  been  newly  installed.  The  necessary 
funds  were  provided  through  the  efforts  of  the  school  children  and 
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through  the  generosity  of  former  residents.  Immediately  after  the  fore¬ 
going  speaking  program  the  dedication  took  place  as  follows: 

Selection— Fadette  Ladies  Orchestra  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Prayer— Rev.  A.  C.  Hurd  of  Francestown. 

Presentation  of  the  Clock— Charles  P.  Hopkins,  aged  twelve. 

Response  in  Behalf  of  the  Town— Miss  Julia  Stearns. 

Poem— read  by  Nellie  Frye  and  composed  by  Miss  Abbie  Partridge  of 
Peterborough,  formerly  of  Greenfield. 

As  the  clock  struck  twelve  the  children  presented  flags  and  the  Lynde- 
boro  Artillery  squad  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns. 

Songs  by  the  children  and  a  selection  by  the  Greenfield  Cornet  Band 
completed  the  dedication  ceremonies. 

The  Address  of  the  Day  was  delivered  by  G.  E.  Bales,  Esq.,  of 
Wilton. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  the  Town  Hall  for  300  by  D.  L.  Page  & 
Company,  Caterers  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

At  one  o’clock  the  program  was  resumed  with  a  concert  by  the 
Peterborough  Cadet  Band  from  the  bandstand. 

The  people  now  assembled  in  the  church  to  enjoy  speeches  and 
music.  Two  original  poems  which  were  written  for  the  occasion  were 
read,  one  composed  by  Mrs.  Ephraim  Holt  and  the  other  by  Miss 
Oriana  P.  Fitch. 

In  the  evening  a  children’s  program  preceded  a  dance  held  in  the 
school  hall.  The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Fadette  Ladies  Orchestra 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  celebration  was  the  Anti¬ 
quarian  Exhibit  held  in  the  school  hall.  The  streets  of  the  village,  with 
its  homes  and  stores  gaily  decorated,  presented  a  festive  appearance  to 
the  visitors  and  returning  sons  and  daughters  of  Greenfield  as  they 
gathered  for  the  Centennial  Celebration. 
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PROGRAM 

SESQUICENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

JULY  19,  1941 


1:00  P.  M.  Parade 

2:00  P.  M.  Band  Concert 

The  New  Hampshire  W.P.A.  Band 

3:00  P.  M.  Speaking  Program 

Governor  Robert  O.  Blood 

Senator  William  Weston,  Master  of  Ceremonies 
Judge  Chester  B.  Jordan 
Saxton  Fletcher 


6:00  P.  M.  Supper 

Dance 


Exhibition  of  pictures  of  the  town  at 
Stephenson  Memorial  Library. 

Special  services  in  the  Congregational  Church 
on  Sunday,  July  20. 

Marjorie  L.  Aiken,  Chairman, 
Malcolm  H.  Atherton,  Treasurer, 
Henrietta  M.  Hopkins, 

Florence  S.  Adams, 

Arthur  E.  Dunn, 

General  Committee. 
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Heckman 

BINDERY,  INC. 
Bound-To-Please* 

FEB  00  — 

N.  MANCHESTER,  INDIANA  46962 


